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BITBRATVURE, 


SINGULAR FOSSIL REMAINS. 


(To the Editor of the Toronto Globe.) 
Lonpon, 9th August, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—According to promise I now send for the information of such 
of your readers as are curious in the investigation of Geological remains, a 
short account,of the Fossil Belamnite now in my possession, belonging to the 
class Molusk, which was picked up in the neighbourhood of this place. To 
attempt any correct description of this very singular formation, I fear my 
imperfect and limited acquaintance with the science will hardly suffice, but 
if it be the means of leading others to farther inquiry, it will serve the pur- 
pose for which the attempt is made. : 
The stone in which the Fossil is contained is a detached piece of limestone 
very hard, of a bluish colour, resembling Scotch whinstone, much worn, 
and to all appearance long exposed to the action of currents. The stone is 
22 inches in length, of an oblong form, perforated by numerous marine 
shells of a very curioas description. The stone was found on the sarface, 
and if I am correctly informed, near what to all appearance was once the old 
channel of the River Thames, 30 or 40 feet above thelevel ofits present bed. 
As it was picked up with others to form the foundation of one of the new 
buildings in Dundas-street, the workman’s hammer brought it neonate | 
and uninjured wo light. The body of the Fossil or Belamnite thus exposed, 
has the appearance of an apothecary’s pestle ; about eight inches in length, 
and tapering upwards like an inverted cone, perfectly round and smooth, 5 
inches in diameter round the base, which is concave and beautifully polished. 
Upon close examination, the base of the cone is found to be divided and 
made up of thin tranverse plates, intoa series of what might be supposed 
the air chambers or areols said to have belonged to the animal, wae 
a pile of watch-glasses, gradually diminishing towards the apex, perforate 
by asiphuncle, by which they were inflated. These tranverse plates are 
outwardly concave, inwardly convex. Near the base of the cone, is a perfect 
circular bead or moulding, which, with the siphancle or the facial centre 
above mentioned, gives it the appearance certainly ofan apothecary’s pestle, 
or some such instrument formed by the hand of man for a similar pur- 
ose. 

That the object I have endeavoured to describe, ever lived and moved or 
had'a being, isabout as difficult to convince the hundreds of, who have from 
curiosity been led to examine it, as it was matter of much doubt to the Pais- 
ley weaver, how it was possible the earth could turn round uponits axis — 
‘ without emptying the water out o’ the River Clyde !’ 

The class Nautuli or Belamosepia belong, I believe, to the secondary for- 
mation of earth or limestone, and a numerous class, now extinct, has been 
mentioned by Buckland and others as inhabiting the Ocean, none of which, 
however, that I am aware of, till now, have ever been found on the Conti- 
nent of America. It is, no doubt, some stretch of imagination to believe that 
the object now before me, ever moved over the face of the waters, by means 
of the hydraulic process above described, or raised its undulating form 
to the surface, and lowered itself again at will to its slimy Ld, 
the abode of other monsters ; the Plesiosauri and Ichthyosauri of the infant 
world ceasing to exist many thousand years before the creation cf maa, but 
such ceases to be matter of wonder before the light of revealed truth, or to 
the inguiring eyes of those whose minds searched into the hidden and almost 
mysterious pages of the past. 

Iam, Dear Sir, Yours truly, J. N, 








TO A FOSSIL REMAINS OF ANCIENT NAUTULUS, SAID BY GEOLOGISTS TO HAVE 
BECOME EXTINCT BEFORE THE CREATION OF MAN. 
BY Je NORVAL, LONDON, CANADA WEST. 
Myste rious relic of the long-lost past! 
Type ofa world by ages swept away ! 
Betore the mountains were uphove, thou wast 
A dweller of the deep ; perchance thy way 
Was with Mazerioth, ere the first formed day 
Burst on the mountains; ere Creation smiled 
In infant beauty, and the hours beguiled 
The lonely dweller, man, amid his mountains wild. 


Yes, thou’rt mysterious! and to man thou art 
A mute memorial of insensate things :— 

Tho’ mute, thou hast a tongue which can impart 
Instruction deep. Thy silence, as the wings 

Of fertile fancy, the forgotten brings 
Before the eye; speaks out of ages gone 

Into oblivion peogubaiiet unchanged, alone, 
Unchangeable, exists the Great Eternal One! 


Before the sun or moon, perchance the stars, 
Had their existence, thou wert of the deep:— 
Before foul murder sprang, or hellish wars 
Crimsoned the land or waters ;—ere the sweep 
Of the first lightning ploughed the mountain steep, 
Or the first thander woke the peaceful shore — 
Or ere the earthquake or volcano’s roar 
The lava tide roll’d deep, the plains of Sodom o’er! 


Thou hast outlived the race of Trojan Kings— 

The mighty Alexanders of the past ! 
Time has enfolded, with its murky wings, 

The memory of their greatness ;—yet thou hast 
Preserved thy form. whilst over thee the blast 

Of ages roll’d—the deluge fearful swept— 
Earth’s million hosts into oblivion crept, 

With all the great of yore, of all their glory stript! 


Down in the depths of earth’s unfathomed bed, 
Amid the wreck of million million years ;— 
Thick as autumnal leaves, the buried dead 
Of ages lie ;—for them no human tears 
May now be shed ;—their burial place unknown, 
Save when some relic of the past appears— 
Some curious bust, or hieroglyphic stone, 
We wondering ask, ‘“‘Oh! where hath earth’s first 
[dwellers gone?” 


Gone to the dust of earth, from out of which 
They first were taken by Omniscient will:— 
Gone, where their name and fame will never reach 
Again the earth, where passion’s voice is still ; 
Where the proud Neros their ssmall portion fill 
Ot that o’er which they held unbridled sway ; 
Where, with the menial slave, the Pharaohs lay— 
The dust of Kings unite, to form one commonc lay! 


Gone is the mammoth race of earth’s young prime, 
Those giant forms, that roamed the mighty deep: 


Bwero 


Time’s thunders roll o’er their eternal sleep ! 
The billows of eternity may swee 
Over their graves; yet they and thou no more 
Shall wake to life—nought can again restore 
The forms that walked the earth, in majesty of yore ! 
—_——@~———. 


MILITARY REMINISCENCES. 


BY WILLIAM GRATTAN, ESQ. 


After six years’ terrible war, the army of the Peninsula at length 
found a stop put to its victorious career, and the inhabitants of the city of 
Toulouse were the last who heard a hostile shot fired against their coun 

trymen. 

From the commencement of this wonderful struggle, in August, 1303, 
to April, 1814, more battles had been fought—all of them won !—than Eng- 
land could boast of for nearly a century; and the triamphant march of the 
army of Wellington was uninterrupted by one defeat until the subjection of 
their brave opponents was complete, which forbad further hostile advance 
upon the French territory. ; : 

It would be a work of supererogation to bring events before the reader 
which have been so often and so well told. Sutlice it to say that upon the 
news of the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon having reached the head- 
quarters of the Dukes of Dalmatia and Wellington, the armies of the ditfe- 
rent nations which formed portions of those troops were so arranged as to 
be ready to return to their respective countries or destinations. Those of 
Spain returned to Spain; and those of Portugal returned to Portugal. The 
British infantry embarked at Bordeaux, some for America, some for Eng- 
land, and the cavalry, marching through France, took shipping at Bou- 
logne. 

‘The separation of those troops from each other, after so long an inter- 
course, and an uninterrupted series of victories, was a trying moment. 
There were, no doubt, many at least, about to return to their native coun- 
try and to their friends: but they were also about to leave behind them, 
probably for ever, those countries in which they bad passed the most event- 
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mules, for the wounded or sick, was under the ‘surveillance’ of the 
worthy magistrate. he apprehended no difficulty in tracing his runa- 
way daughter—but he was mistaken. The cars were examined, the bag- 
gage-mules were overhauled, the commissariat mules, carrying ammunition, 
biscuit, and ram, were looked at—but amongst all those no trace of the fu- 
gitive could be found. What, then, wasto be done? There was but one 
other chance of fiuding the girl, and this one was a survey of the officers’ 
horses, as the officers rode at the head or in rear of the column: but the 
Juiz de Fora, although a functionary of high note and high authority in his 
own calling, and amongst his own neighbours, did not much relish an inspec- 
tion, though freely granted, which would place him amidst a thousand shin- 
ing British bayonets. However, he did accept the invitation, and was allow- 
ed to make the inspection—but he discovered no trace of his daughter. 

‘Are you satisfied ?’ said the Colonel. 

‘T am satisfied that my daughter is not with your regiment, Sir; yet Iam 
anything but satisfied as to her fate !’ replieu the old man. 

The band played a quick march ; Thorp as Drum-Major flourished his cane, 
the daughter of Juiz de Fora, in her new and disguised character of cymbal- 
boy, with ber face blackened, and regimental jacket, banged the Turkish 
cymbals, and Thorp, who as Drum-Major was destined to make a noise in 
the world, was for obvious reasons silent on this occasion. The regiment 
reached Monte Forte the same day, and the Padre of the town performed 
the marriage ceremony in due form. 

Iu detailing the history of the elopement and marriage of Jacintha Cherito 
with Dresidiiaor Thorp, I have given but a short outline of a very roman- 
tic, and, as it was nigh turning out, a tragical affair. But were I to sit down 
quietly, and write all the intrigues that were set in motion, or of all the at- 
tempts that were made to assassinate this girl, and also her husband, what I 
could truly write would be more fitting for the pages of a romance than for 
those of the United Service Magazine. 

Thorp’s history shall be told in a few words. It was this :— 

He joined the 8th Regt. on its return from South America in 1307. He 
was quite a lad, and being rather too young to be placed in the ranks, was 
handed over to the Drum-Major. He soon became so great a proficient that, 





ful years of their lives, and to be separated from friends whose claim to the 
title could not be doubted—because such friendships as those I speak of 
were not formed of interested motives, and were consequently the more 
sincere and lasting. They left also behind them the bones of forty thou- 
sand of their companions, who had fallen, either by disease or by the sword, 
in the tremendous but glorious contest they had been all engaged in—a 
contest which not only decided the fate of the Peninsuia, but the very ezis- 
tence of England was the stake mpc for, or rather fought for, in this ter- 
rible game ; the loss of one single point would not only have rendered the 
game desperate, but lost it altogether. The players on both sides were 
nearly equal in skill, and, if Wellington could not boast of the same even- 
ness aud perfection of some of the materials he had m hand, as compared 
with his opponents, he most undeniably held a few trumps that al ways deci- 


great leader, accomplished more on the southern frontier of France than did 
half a million of the Allies on the side of Germany. 
These are heart-stirring facts, and the recollection of them, even after so 
long a lapse of time, causes the pulse to quicken, and the heart to beat high; 
for it can never be too often repeated, or too well remembered, by those of 
the Peninsular army who are now living—that it was the imperishable 
deeds of that army that saved their country. Butitis idle to talk so. As 
well might a frail and shattered bark contend against an overwhelming bil- 
low, as a single voice, like mine, hope for success in the attempt to place 
the survivors of that army in the position they had every expectation, and 
had every right to expect, their country would have done. But, on the other 
hend, if they stood forward, as a body, and calmly, but firmly, put forward 
their just claim, how could it be refused? They see other armies of their 
own countrymen decorated with medals and rank, while they ace passed 
over and discountenanced,—in short, forgotten! 
Their great leader now left them; but he did not do so without his mark- 
ed expressions of what he thought of the past, and his promises for the fu- 
ture. His General Order coutained the following words: 
‘ Although circumstances may alter the relations in which he has stood 
towards them for some years, so much to his satisfaction, he assures them 
he will never cease to feel the warmest interest in their welfare and hon- 
our, and that he will be at all times happy to be of any service to those 
to whose conduct, discipline and gallantry their country isso much indebt- 
ed.’ 
Allthe necessary preparations being made, the armies of the three na- 
tions parted, aud proceeded on the different routes pointed out for them to 
follow. The breaking up of this splendid army of veterans, that for six 
years slept on the field of battle they had invariably won, was a trying mo- 
ment. Many a bronzed face, that had braved every danger unmoved, was 
how moistened with a tear; but the proud consciousness that so long as 
their country required their services, and that nothing, save death, had sep- 
arated them, until at last they stood triumphant on the threshold of the in- 
vaders’ country, stifled every other feeling. In fine, the commands of the 
great man that had so often assembled them at his beck now separated them 
and for ever. 
Several of the most effective regiments were ordered to embark for Ca- 
nada, and as the war between England and America was at its height, the 
battalions destined for American service were restricted toa certain number 
of soldiers’ wives. The English, Irish, and Scotch were sent to England, 
and proper attention paid to their wants and comforts. They had also on 
board the transports that were to convey them to England their own coun- 
Fy a and their own countrywomen, amongst whom were many person- 
ally known to them, having served in the same brigade or division. But the 
poor faithful Spanish and Portuguese women, hundreds of whom had mar- 
ried or attached themselves to our soldiers, and who had accompanied them 
through all their fatigues and dangers, were from stern necessity obliged to 
be abandoned to their tate. x 

In the list there was one female, a lady—I call her so, for her rank and 
prospects entitled her to the appellation | have given her—who was as much 
to be pitied as the rest, though her circumstances were widely different. She 
was a beautiful woman, only daughter of the wealthy Juiz de Fora of Cam- 
po Major. During the autumn of 1809, when a portionof the Peninsular army, 
after the battle of Talavera, was quartered iu that town, this girl—for so she 
was then—fell in love with the Drum-Major of the 88th Regt. His name 
was Thorp. As in most cases of the sort, both parties had made up their 
minds to the consequences. The girl was determined to elope with Thorp, 
and Thorp was equally resolved to carry her off; butthis required measures 
as weil as means. Touching the latter Thorp was amply supplied, for he 
was Pay-Serjeant of a company, and, moreover, received constant remittan- 
ces from his father, who was a man of respectability in Lancashire Ina 
word, Thorp was a gentleman, and lived and died a hero! As to the lady, 
her tale is easily told. Her father, Sevor Joze Alfonzo Cherito, Juiz de Fora 
of Campo Major, was a man possessing large estates, and having but one 
child, and that child a daughter, he naturally looked forward to a suitable 
match for her. Now as poor Thorp could not boast of those qualities or at- 
tributes which the worthy Juiz de Fora had very naturally looked forward 
to, when his daughter had made up her mind to espouse Thorp, his rage and 
disappointment may be easily imagined when he learnt that she had left his 
‘ quinta,’ taking all her jewels with her. The regiment was to march the 





Their bones lay blanch’d along the shores of Time— 


following morning, and as all mode of conveyance in the shape of cars or 








ded the game in his favour. Sixty thousand Anglo-Portuguese, under their | 





on the regiment embarking for Portug: }, at the end of 1808, he was raised 
to the rank of Drum-Major, in the room of his preceptor, who was invalid- 
ed. In those days our Dram-Majors wore hats pretty mach like those now 
worn by Field Marshals; indeed, the only difference between them was 
| that the hat worn by the former was not only of a more imposing and capa- 
| cious size, but more copiously garnished with white feataers round the brim 
than those of the latter now are. The coat, too, a weight in itself, from the 
quantity of silver lace with which it was bedizened, was an object sufficient 
to attract attention and respect from the multitude that witnessed the debar- 
kation of the regiment at Lisbon. In short, Thorp was mistaken by the 
Portuguese for a General Officer, and some went so far as to guess at his 
being the Earl of Moira, who, it was rumoured at the time, was about to 
join the army. Absurd as those opinions were—and most absurd they as- 
| surd were, because Thorp, neither in years norappearance, resembled in the 
slightest ¢ gree the high personage he was mistaken for, Thorp felt grati- 
fied—and where is the Dram~Major that would not ?—at being taken for a 
General Officer ; and from that moment he made up his mind to pitch drums, 
drummers, and drum-sticks, not only from his hands but his thoughts also, 
and fight his way to the privilege of carrying the pole of a colour in place of 
the mace of a Drum-Major. 

His wish was soon gratified, for when his regiment, at Busaco, was run- 
ning headlong with the bayonet against three of Reignier’s splendid batta- 
lions, Thorp, to the amazement of Colonel Wallace, was seen at the head of 
the 88th, not with his ‘ mace of office’ in his hand, but with his plumed hat, 
waving it high over his head, as he called out, ‘The Connaught Rangers for 
ever!’ During the action the SergeantsMajor, had been killed, while 
fighting beside Thorp, and Wallace, on the field of battle, named him as 
Sergeant-Major in the place of the one he had lost 

From this period up to the time of the battle toulouse Thorp was a distin- 
guished man; four times had he been wounded, but he was always up with 
his regiment in time for the next battle, often with his wounds unhealed.— 
At the battle of Orthes his conduct was so remarkable that his name was 
forwarded for an Ensigncy. Thorp knew this, and at Toulouse, the last 
battle fought by the Peninsular army, he was resolved to prove that his re- 
commendation was deserved. In this action his bravery was not bravery 
alone—it was rashness. Some companies of Picton’s Division had been re- 
pulsed in an attack at the bridge-head, near the canal—which attack it has 
been said, and in my opinion rul said, should never have been made—when 
Thorp rau forward, and aasicted fe rallying the soldiers. The fire from the 
fire-arms and batteries of the French was incessant, and many officers and 
soldiers had fallen. There was one spot in particular that had been the sceue 
of much slaughter to those who occupied it, and five officers, besides num- 
bers of soldiers, had been already struck down by cannon shot, and others’ 
wounded by musketry Amongst the latter was Captain Robert Nickle, 
one of the most distinguished officers in the army. While he was hobbling 
to the rear he observed Thorp standing in the midst of those who had fallen, 
the rest having been withdrawn out of fire from a position that should never 
have been oceupied, because in front of the French battery, and running in 
a direct line from the canal to this position was alow narrow avenue of 
hedge, which ended within a few yards of where our people had formed 
after their repulse, and this avenue served as a guide, or groove, for the ene 
emy’s range; they were uow, however, more or less under cover. Ina 
moment of excitement, Thorp, with his cap in his hand, stood alone on this 
spot, saying, ‘ Now let us see if they can hit me!’ Nickle, who was pass- 
ing at the moment, supported by two of his company—for his lez was badl 
shattered, called out to Thorp to leave the spot. ‘Oh, Captaia Nickle,’ re- 
plied Thorp, ‘they can’t hit me I think.’ Those were the last words he 
ever uttered. A round shot struck his chest, and, cutting him in two, whirl- 
ed his remains in the air. 

Thus fell the gallant Thorp, and though his rank was humble, his chival- 
rous deeds were thoseofa hero. The day after his death the English mail 
brought the Gazette, in which poor Thorp’s name was seen as promoted to 
an Ensigncy in his old regiment; and though this announcement came too 
late tor him to know it, it wasa great consolation to his poor afflicted widow, 
and it was the means of reconciling her father to the choice she had made, 
and her return opce more to her home was made a scene of great rejoicing; 
but nothing more of her was ever heard by the regiment. 

It was said at the time that both Soult and Wellington were aware of the 
abdication of the Emperor Napoleon and the occupation of Paris by the 
Allies, and that the former made an offer to abandon the city of Toulouse 
to its fate for a certain sum of money ; and, by way of completing the story, 
the Duke was represented to have replied, ‘ That he would give no such 
sum, as he could beat Soult for half the money.’ Absurd as the story was, 
it was credited by many, and an Irish officer remarked, ‘that both Com- 
manders ought to be satisfied, as both had a dead bargain of the battle. 
Indeed, to say the truth, it was only fit to be laughed at; tor it is well known 
that Soult did not hear of the events at Paris until the 12th of April, and 
even then he only heard of them through the English General. 


‘Two Soldiers, of the Connaught Rangers, had their argument on the sub- 
ie also. Que said Soult had retreated; the other said he did not. The 








former said he did retreat, and retreated on the village of Aranda; the other 
said he only halted at a village, not Aranda, but Penny-aranda. The arga 
ment waxed warm, when a third soldier of the Connaughts arriving, asked 
the cause of the dispute, when upon hearing what it was, replied, ‘ Why, 
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then, arn’t yees a pair of devils to be arguing so, when there's only a Penny 
difference between ye?’ : 

The war in the Peninsulawas now, however, ended, after having continued 
for nearly six years with various changes; and gloriously, in truth, was it 
ended by the British General and his unconquerable army. ‘Thus the war 
terminated, and with it all remembrance of the veterans’ services.’ ; 

Detachments belonging to the regiments sent to Canada were forthwith 
in readiness to enbark at Cork, and the 88th, to which I belonged, formed 
aue of those. 

On the 14th of June, 1814, we left the barracks of Fermoy, and took u 
our quarters at the Royal Barracks at Cork. The soldiers belonging to all 
the detachments were, with few exceptions, young men lately dratted from 
the militia; and it required much attention and care to keep them sober or 
feom desertion. The old soldiers, who were only too anxious to join their 
former companions, never thought of desertion: but they certainly made up 
for their fidelity to their colours in their visits to the whiskey cribs, a8 they 
called them, with which the neighbourhood about the barracks was abun- 
dantly sprinkled. 

To say that much drunkenness and a reasonable portion of fighting, not 
only amongst themselves, but rose the inhabitants, was a sort of pasume 
that was carried on with « good deal of life and a good deal of spirit, would 
be only saying what is too well known to need repetition; but we had no 
corporal punishments, as O’ Hara, who commanded the 88th detachment, 
thought enough of that bad been carried on amongst the men themselves ; 
and, indeed, their faces told plainly that some handy-work had been in prac- 


At length, on the 28th of June, we marched to Cove, and two transports, 
the George and Atlas, were allotted for our use. After a good deal of trou- 
ble, we got the men on board, and it would be hard to say, whether we ex- 
perienced more trouble in getting the drunken men into the transports, or 
the women out of them; because, ia spite of the ‘rules and regulations,’ 
dozens of those poor soldiers’ wives continued to smuggle themselves into 
the hold, which proceeding was winked at by the sailors and by some of the 

ng officers, who were not as yet seasoned to what real service meant. 

Major Dunne, who was in command of the second battalion, stationed at 
Fermvy, superintended the embarkation in person. He was a most severe 
-officer, and a dangerons one to have anything to do with, because, as he 
himself often said, ‘ if any one thing is undone, nothing is done ;’ and right 
well he acted up to this favourite saying, for if you committed one fault out 
of one hundred cases where you did right, he was down on you the same 
as if you had done wrong ninety-nine times out of one hundred. An instance 
or two-will give the reader a sample; but he had one redeeming quality, 
and as I do Clare it was his only one, it is but justice to tell it—he was as 
brave a soldier as ever went into battle. His severity, nevertheless, was 
extreme, and I shall give a specimen of it. 

While in pS Are of the second battalion on the advance of our army 
from the lines of Torres Vedras, the young soldiers that composed the great- 
er portion of the regiment, could not cope with the old veterans in long 
marches, which at this period were harassing and severe. Many men were 
anable io continue on the march, and were left behind. This so exasperat- 
ed Dunne, that he issued orders that no man should fall out of the ranks with- 
out the officer in command of the company producing a certificate of his 
inability to proceed, sigued by one of the Surgeons. On one occasion, a 
man was unavoidably left behind without the necessary certificate. Mr. 
Graham, who commanded the company, told the Major that the man drop- 

down from exhaustion, and had died on the road. ‘ Well, Sir,’ replied 
unne, ‘where is he? Produce him iramediately. I don't care whether 
he is dead or alive, but I must have him.’ Now this was very tantalizing ; 
but there was no remedy, and Graham set off, accompanied by a Serjeant 
and a file of soldiers, and after an hour’s smart walk, found the man where 
he had been left—but he was quite dead. They carried him by turns until 
they reached the village they had left. Hungry and jaded, they arrived at 
the Major’s quarters; it was midnight, and Dunne was enjoying a sound 
sleep, when Graham, who had now placed the dead man on Lis shoulders, 
kicked loudly and violently at the door. Dunne jumped out of bed, seized 
his sword, and running to tke door, in his shirt and night-cap, kept fumbling 
at the latch; but in the hurry, confusion, and darkness, in place of opening 
the docr, he contrived to double lock it, all the while screaming out to know 
the cause of the disturbance. But Graham, who was by no means disposed 
to taik, turned his back, on which lay the dead soldier, and, with one power- 
ful effort, burst open the door, which gave way, hinges and all; while 
Dunne, with eyes distended, and standing with his huge cut-and-thrust sword 
in the middle of the floor, seemed to forbid further entrance on the part of 
Graham and his dead burthen. But it was too late; the great force with 
which Graham hurled himself against the door, brought him and bis defunct 
companion to the ground; and Dunne, in a feeble effort to arrest their en- 
trance, snapped his sword in two, as it came in contact with the buff belt 
of the dead man. 

“ What does this mean ?’ cried Dunne. 

“ Sir,’ replied Graham, ‘I have obeyed your orders, and brought you the 
“man as you desired.’ 

‘ Take him away instantly,’ roared Dunne. 

“You must excuse me if I do not,’ said Graham; ‘I have carried him far 
enough already, and have no wish for his company = | longer. He is a 
Scotchman, and so are you, so you may make Scotch collops of him, if you 














content with the onerous duties [ had to perform in the double capacity of 
Paymaster and Quartermaster, insisted that [ should also take upon myself 
the office of caterer for the entire batch. 

If there was one thing more than another at which I was au fait, it was 
this sort of employment, and J set to work with vigour. I was ably assisted 
by my old friend and brother colour-bearer Owgan ; it was he who, in our 
first battle at Busaco, carried one of the colours, while { carried the other; 
it was he who shot the French Colonel of the 6th French Legeres, at Fuentes 
d’Onore ; and it was he who, in return for the compliment he thus paid the 
Colonel, was himself shot through the body by a grenadier of the same regi- 
ment. He, poor fellow, is now no more, and he died, like many other daring 
souls, without any badge to denote his gallant services. He was a 
Cork man himself, and was of the greatest service to me in providing 
our sea-stock. 

I requested the presence of the officers at McDowall’s hotel, where we 
quartered ourselves; and it was there agreed that a stock purse of ten 
guineas each should be put into my hands; and as I, in the quality of Pay- 
master, then held the strings of the purse, the needful was of easy access. 
Thus, with one hundred and fifty guineas at my disposal, Owgan and I set 
to work in earnest. We wrote down a list of what we thought requisite. 
Four sheep were the first lot we purchased, and as pigs are a sort of animal 
that thrive well at sea, we set down their numbers at fifteen, of all sizes. 
Those gentlemen, as the Irish call the pigs, during the war, fetched enormous 
prices; but at this moment there was a great depression in their value, and 
they were fully twenty per cent. below par. In short, ‘ pigs were looking 
down,’ and so [ told the butcher from whom we were about to purchase the 
lot. Ofthis circumstance he was as well aware at least as I was, but, with 
true Irish craft, he replied,— 

‘ Looking down, is it?’ Why the divil should they be looking down ?— 
Shure they needn’t be ashamed to show their faces! Look at them, and tell 
me ye bce ever see a nater set iv pigs?’ 

I told him that the pigs were good enough, but that he must go along 
with the times, and sell his pigs like other people, as the war was now 
at an end. 

‘Is Boney done clane ?’ cried he. 

‘He is,’ said I; 

‘Och murther, the divil! If he had only held out till 1 sould the pigs, I 
wouldn ’t care.’ 

So he sold us the number we wanted at a much less price than he asked 
—but, of course, we were cheated. 

Having in like manner completed our purchases in sheep, wine, porter, 
and ale, Owgan and I looked at our list, and found we had done all our 
business, except securing fishing-hooks and two goats. The former served 
us well when we reached the banks of Newfoundland, and the others gave 
us plenty of milk during our voyage. All being now concluded, we sailed 
from Cove, with a fair wind, on the Ist of July; but when off the Old 
Head of Kinsale, it blew a strong gale, which continued for three days; the 
fleet was greatly dispersed, and a signal was made to put into Beerhaven. 
This we accordingly did, and glad we were to find ourselves once more at 
anchor. All, except the pigs, had suffered from sea-sickness, but they, pro- 
fiting by the occasicn, fared sumptuously on what the soldiers were unable 
to eat. The country people flocked to usin great numbers, and brought us 
fowls, eggs, and fish in abundance. We had a large stock of the former, 
but as those offered to us now were so cheap, we continued to purchase 
more. At length we were termented with the number of cocks we had in 
our pens ; their constant crowing was absolutely deafening, and Owgan who, 
like myself, was fond of cock-fighting, proposed we should set apart some 
of the best, and have a regular ‘main.’ We accordingly set off to Bantry, 
and having purchased several pairs of steel spurs, returned with those re- 
quisite implements. We fixed on the day but one following for our battle 
royal, and on that day also we had invited some officers from the shore to 
dine with us. Amongst others, a Staff-Surgeon, of the name of Crowe 
(a capital name, by the way, for aman at a cock-fight), formed one of the 
party. 

I will just mention here that Capt. O’Hara, who commanded the 
detachment, had come to us from the 52nd, and had been brought 
up under that admirable officer Colonel Barclay. I am not aware 
that the Colonel was any relative of the pugilistic Colonel of that 
name; but he most certainly possessed many of those ‘hard-hitting’ quali- 
ties for which his namesake was so justly celebrated. Whenever any petty 
dispute arose amongst the soldiers, his answer was, ‘ God damn them, why 
don't they fight it out?’ His address to the 52nd at Busaco, when that regi- 
ment was about to charge the head of Ney’s column, was pretty much in 
the same style: ‘ Do you see those rascals coming up the hill?’ said he, turn- 
ing tothe men. Some of the soldiers began to laugh, for they knew that 
something rich wascoming. ‘What the devil are you grinning there for, 
you set of fools, when ia five minutes more some of us will be laughing at 

the wrong sides of our faces? Fix your bayonets, and comealong. Knock 
them beels over tip, and give them a taste of the Barclay touch!’ What the 
52nd, 43rd, and 95th did at Busaco is too well known to need repetition. 

Now, as | before said, O’ Hara was bred up in the school of this fine old 
man, but, though my senior, he was not so long a ‘Connaught Ranger’ as I 
was. He took me aside, and having told me how those kinds of disputes 
used to be adjusted by Barclay, asked my opinion on the subject. ‘You 





choose.’ ‘ 

This answer was, no doubt, an improper one; but Graham, jaded and 
hungry, lost all control over himself; and Dunne was so sensible of his ty- 
rannical conduct, that he durst not bring him to a court-martial; but he 
kept a close eye on him, and, to avoid his vengeance, Graham accepted a 
company in the 21st Portuguese Regiment. Voor fellow! he served all 
through the Peninsular war, and atits close went out, with the rank of Col- 
onel, to South America, where he, with many others, perished. 

The detachment commanded by O'Hara was regularly put on board the 
two transports; he commanding in the George, winle Capt. Bagwell took 
charge of the Atlas. Major Dunne having fulfilled his part, determined on 
returning to Cork the same evening; but, much ashe was disliked, we 
thought it better that we should part good friends, and we asked him to 
dine with us. He was pleased with this attention, which he knew he did 
mot merit; and he was accordingly our guest on this occasion. 

Mrs. Broadway’s hotel was our rendezvous, and a most excellent dinner 
she placed before us. Dunne seemed really happy, and we were all in high 
spirits. [had often told the story about Graham and the dead soldier ; and 
-@ young Ensign, who had just joined, thought it a capital opportunity to have 
2 farewell thrust at the Major, and he began recounting the adventure, and 
actually asked Dunne if it was true. The Major started at the question ; 
but he smiled—a dangerous omen—and I thought for the moment it was well 
for the Ensign that the Atlantic was soon to be between them. 

‘Sir,’ said Dunne, ‘you are very forward, and extremely ill-bred—you 
are the rawest of the raw.’ 

‘Well, Major,’ replied the Ensign, ‘how could I be anything but raw 
when I am under (Dunne) done 1?’ 

The Major, for once in his life, langhed heartily, and Fairfield, seizing the 
moment, said, ‘That when the Adjutant of the first battalion got the Ensign 
on the roaster, he would then be done brown.’ 

The soldiers once arranged, their arms carefully placed in arm racks, the 
different messes told off, and, in short, all that was necessary to be done for 
the men was completed; but the arrangement of the soldiers’ wives was 
not so easy of accomplishment. 

The regulations allowed but four women to each hundred soldiers, and after 
a few of those who, from long standing and good character, were selected, 
the others took their chance by lot. This was the most trying task of all; 
however, we got through with it, pat the chosen few on board, and gave 
the rejected ones the wherewithal to enable them to return to their homes. 

The fleet of transports at this time collected at Cove exceeded one lun- 
dred ; a portion of it, with troops aud stores, was destined fur Halifax, and 

the remainder for Quebec. A 50-gun ship, two frigates, and two sloops of 
war accompanied the fleet for protection, which was so essential as the seas 
at this period were infested with American privateers. It was calculated 
the fleet would not sail for a week, so we had ample time to make the ne- 
cessary preparations. Our long service in the Peninsula had taught us to 
be expeditious ; 80 leaving the soldiers in charge of the young officers, we 
took a Cove jingle, and set off for Cork. 9 

Previous to embarkation, | had been requested by Major Dunne to act as 
Paymaster ; and as this teok a deal of trouble off O'Hara's shoulders, he 
joined in the request, and I thus acted for the entire. 

A Paymaster without money is like a clock without a pendulum, no tick, 
tick, so I paid my respects to the District Paymaster, and telling him 
my story, was advised by him to make out my pay list, and draw for 
three months’ pay for officers and soldiers. This amounted to a good 
round sum, as our strength consisted of fifteen officers and three hundred and 
fifty men. 

My first care was to lay in trousers, shirts, shoes, and stocking;, calculating 
that, after so long a voyage as we anticipated, those things would be einen 


kuow,’ he said, addressing me, ‘I dislike quacking with the men. I hate 
unnecessary fuss or trouble, What say you if we were to adopt old Bar- 
clay’s plan?’ 

‘Why what else would we do?’ was my reply. ‘I think it a good code 
to follow. It will be fine healthy exercise for the men, and be an amuse- 
ment to them during the passage.’ 

‘ But then,’ exclaimed O’Hara, ‘I am not to know any thing of the 
matter ! 

‘ Leave that to me,’ was my reply; and that moment Owgan, who act- 
ed as Adjutant, came up, and reported that two of the new hands from the 
militia were fighting in the forecastle. 

‘The very thing we were talking about!’ exclaimed O'Hara; ‘let them 
fight it out, and see thatall is fair.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Owgan, ‘ there’s no fear of foul play, for the men are all in the 
rg zing, and Robinson, the mate and Jerry, the Canadian sailor, are the sec- 
nds; and when I left them they were at it ‘hammer and tongs.’ ’ 

‘Then let them have a comfortable fight,’ said O'Hara; ‘ but remem- 
ber, Owgan, I am not to know anything of the matter. Do you under- 
stand me ?’ 

‘IfL don’t,’ replied Owgan, ‘ i uiust be as great a jackass as any in my 
native town, Clonakilty : never tear! a few touches like this, and the mui- 
litia boys will be quiet enough.’ 

Owgan was right, for during our voyage of three months, we had not 
more than six or eight combats of this sort, and not one court-martial! This 
is what I have striven hard (since I first began to scribble my ‘ Reminis 
cences’) to knock into the heads of officers commanding regiments. Let the 
men, I say, have their fling on those points when it amuses them. Every re- 
giment in the service should have a boxing and cudgelling school. Old fo- 
gies at the head of regiments will start at such advice ; but they are wrong, 
nevertheless, they may depend upon it. 

The day for our dinner-party and main of cock-fighting at length arrived, 
and preparations were made for both on the best scale at our command.— 
Good soup, good beef and mutton, together with bp te best port and 
sherry, were in abundance. The two feeders and ‘handlers’ of the cocks, 
Serjeants Hartigan and Cooney, declared that neither ‘Archy’ nor ‘Gallagher’ 
ever had a finer pen of fow), and that all should be as it ought. Owgan and 
I went on shore in the jolly-boat, and — back a sufficiency of sods to 
make a ‘pit.’ The ‘main’ was to be five battles, and as high betting was 
not our wish, we fought for a crown the battle, and a guinea the ‘main’ or 
odd battle. 

The boat conveying our friends was seen to put off from the shore, 
while at the helm sat Doctor Crowe. He was looking not only pale 
and ill, but, as Fairfield remarked, was naturally ill-looking, and 
he did not by any means seem to relish the prospect of the day’s 
sport he was invited to witness. As the boat neared the ship, the bell rang 
for the cocks to appear on the ‘pit.’ This had been agreed upon as the 
most fitting manner to prove to our friends that we. were in readiness to 
them. 


‘This bag a pound,’ roared Owgan, as he pointed to Hartigan. 

‘Cooney, half-a-crown,’ cried Barney Flood, as he looked at Owzan’s ser- 
vant, PatKelly. 

‘ You're a liar !’ cried Pat. ‘The divil himself can’t beat Mr. Owgan.’ 

The words were scarcely articulated before Kelly received a ‘facer’ from 
Flood, and poor Doctor Crowe, who was the last of the party in mounting 
the ladder from the boat, was knocked back with great violence, and he 
fell into the boat, bilging out a portion of its bottom, and seriously sprain- 
ing one of his ankles. ‘ 

Regardless of this accident or, most likely, not knowing it, Kelly and 
Flood continued to fight at the gangway; while on the quarter.deck all was 
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tial on our reaching Quebec. Those things, with tobacco, soap, &c., &e., | 
bought from O’Brien, of Tuckey Street, aud | recommend his house to those 
who may be similarly situated as we were. The Pay-Serjeants purchased 
a quantity of vegetables, and gave the soldiers a daily allowance of money, 
¢2 make such bargains as they chose from the proprietors of the numerous 

bum-boats’ that daily flocked round the ships. Thus, having completed all 
hat was necessary for the comfort of the soldiers, I naturally turned my 
thoughts as to what was essential for the officers. Those gentlemen, not 


uproar andconfusion Inthe bustle poor Crowe was not even thought of 
much less missed. So soon ashe had recovered from the shock of his fall, 
he hobbled up the ladder, but on reaching the gangway he was quite hem- 
med in, for the crowd was so dense it was not possible for him to make any 
way except the way he came, and that was back again to the ladder. On 
| the top round of this he took his stand, with the tiller ropes firmly held in 
his grasp; indeed, his safety, his life, most probably, depending on his main- 
taining his position, for Flood and Kelly were fighting a desperate battle, 
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and as the crowd of spectators either advanced or retreated, Crowe mij ht 
be likened to a wreck at sea, when each coming or receding wave may be 
either his rvin or salvation. 

Meanwhile the quarter-deck was a scene of equal animation. Three bat. 
tles bad been decided ere Crowe was even missed, but then, and not until 
then, search was made forhim. The fight between Kelly and Flood had b 
this time ended to the advantage of the latter, but he was in a feeble state 
and might well exclaim, ‘Such another victory,’ &c., &c. ‘ 
O’ Hara immediately went up to Crowe, and in his usual gentlemanly 
style apologized to him for the apparent neglect he had experienced. + But 
ee see, my good sir,’ said O'Hara, ‘ this is the way we carry on the war 
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ere. 
‘I do indeed, sir,’ replied the affrighted doctor; ‘ you seem to keep your 
hands in practice.’ 

Just then old Taylor, the ‘skipper,’ came up and reported that Kelly had 
fainted. ‘ You had better take a Rok at him, Doctor,’ he said to Crowe. «4 
little bleeding might sarve him.’ 

‘If I were to judge from appearances,’ said Crowe, ‘ he has bled enough 
already. Let him be put to bed and give him some warm gruel.’ ” 

We now made our way tothe quarter deck. Two battles had yet to be 

fought before dinner. The cocks were in their bags, and Owgan ca ling out, 
‘ This bag a pound,’ still pointing to Hartigan, when he caught Crowe's eye 
who ives Inclliag with evident dismay at the scene before him. . 
‘I think,’ said the doctor, addressing O’ Hara, ‘ that young officer of your’s 
who has offered to give a pound, is, I should say from his appearance, one 
that is extremely likely to do as he says!’ 
So soon as the last battle was ended we went down to the cabin, and din- 
ner was soon afterwards placed on the table. The dishes were so numer. 
ous that I directed one of the servants to place the large metal tureen of 
soup on one of the lockers, and we sat down to commence the attack ; but 
at this moment Smith, a young Ensign, very awkward and very absent, (it 
was to be wished he had been absent altogether on the present occasion !) en- 
tered the cabin, and seeing the table rather crowded, preferred taking his 
seat on tke locker where the soup stood. 

This was unfortunate, for moving suddenly, by a backward motion, he 
tossed plump into the tureen. The soup was boiling hot, and, as a matter 
of course, he was most frightfully scalded, but this was not the worst; in 
the agony of the moment he sprang uy, but the tureen stuck as close to him 
asja cupping-glass. The roars of laughter became awfully great, and poor 
Crowe for the moment forgot his own mishap, and laughed loudest of all. 
His merriment was of short duration, for Smith, by asudden and skilful 
jerk, rid himself of his ‘fardeau,’ and the tureen, or rather its contents, tum- 
bled into the breeches of Dr. Crowe. 

Here was a fine business truly! Crowe was in such torture that it was ad- 
visable to put him onshore. When he was fairly off, the laughter so long 
suppressed, which, for decency’ssake could not be discharged while he 
was present, now got full scope, and never was man better laughed at, and 
few men better scalded—though many have been laughed at, and many 
have been scalded. As for Smith, the cause of all, he suffered comparative- 
ly nothing His pantaloons were of a much stronger and a much thicker 
texture than those worn by the doctor, and besides this his astonishing rea- 
diness and address in ridding himself of the tureen tended greatly to save 
him, and though his awkward conduct cannot be too highly reprobated, his 
quickness and tact of saving himself is deserving praise. The night was 
most agreeably spent, and next morning we received accounts that Crowe 
was better, though confined to his bed. 

T he wiad still continued unfavourable, and taking advantage of the cir - 
cumstance, we went on a shooting excursion up the river, and had some cap- 
ital sport. Three large seals were caught, and Owgan killed at one shot 
four wild ducks. 

It was late at night when we reached the ship, and old Captain Taylor, 
the ‘ skipper,’ was much gratified by a present of some twenty sea-gulls, 
which he requested, seeing we set no great value on them. 

‘ Wirat do you want with them ?’ inquired Owgan. 

‘Want with them!’ exclaimed Taylor. ‘ Why they will make a most ca- 
pital pie, when they are skinned and well purged with salt.’ 

‘I should rather think,’ remarked O'Hara, ‘they will be likely to return 
the latter compliment to you if you eat them.’ 

The operation of skinning both the seals and the gulls was however pro- 
ceeded with, and was followed by a most awful smell throughout the bie. 
Glad to get away from this scene of flaying and pickling, we next day ex- 
plored the neighbouring country, and our driver, who acted as our guide, 
showed us all that was remarkable and worthy of notice ; but on our return 
the fore-spring of our jaunting-car gave way with a sharp crash, and not on- 
ly flung the driver over his horse’s head, but tumbled myself and Owgan 
into the middle of the road ; however none of us were hurt. ‘ Gentlemin,’ 
said our coachee, ‘are yees kilt? As for myself the devil’s a fear in me, 
for I'm used to it!’ We assured him we were safe, and hastened to help 
him to brace up the broken springs. The fellow ramimaged in the well of 
his car and soon brought forth as mavy ropes and chainsas would tow a 
good-sized vessel into harbour. Smith, who was an Englishman, was much 
amused with all he saw, and he told the driver he was only astonished the 
accident did not take place sooner, as he said the springs hung so low in 
front that he found it almost impossible to keep his seat, and he asked the 
reason why the machine was hung in a manner that rendered the driving- 
especially uneasy to those who occupied it. 

‘ Why, sir,’ said Pat, ‘in this country we always hang our cars low in 
front, to make the horse believe he’s going downa hill!’ 

This answer so pleased Smith that he gave the fellow halfa crown for his 
humour. A number of quizzing questions were now put to the man, to all 
of which he returned ready answers. 

Next morning the wind was fair, and we weighed anchor. The entire 
fleet was put in motion, and we sailed with every prospect ofa fine passage. 





THE WAY TOCURE A FRENCHMAN’S PREJUDICES. 


[We find the following very pleasant episode in the moral called the 
* White Slave.’ just published. ] 

Brought up in his extreme youth by an English grandmother, Count Ho 
race had learned to speak that language with fluency; but naturally given 
to prejudice, he had been distinguished, on attaining man’s estate, by his 
singular antipathy to everything English. He had been partly imbued in 
the Faubourg St. Germain with the Teaven ot old monarchical hostility to 
that Protestant England, after whose example every noble had dreaded 
to see his feudal rights abolished, and against whose sturdy parliaments 
every courtier of absolutism had taken his cue to rail—a feeling mixed with 
hereditary rivality, and with the memory of Crecy, and Agincourt, and Blen- 
heim, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde, and the loss of India and Cauada, set off, 
but never balanced by such fields as Fontenoi. He had been brought up to 
hear the incessant malignity of a portion of the restored nobility who could 
not forgive being brought back t British triumphs to the position thy 
had abandoned without a blow, A | who, turring against their benefactors, 
were only too anxious to pander to the honest hatred of the rest of the na- 
tion. 

In addition to this, some of his family having served the empire, Count 
Horace bad much connexion with a party accustomed to view everything 
English, through the distorting medium of most deadly enmity. Chance 
threw him across a good-natured Englishman, who had the means of remoy- 
ing many of his prejudices, and took the trouble to do so. 

After an angry discussion on this subject, daring which Count Horace 
flattered himself that he had spoken with ‘ frankness,’ his antagonist called 
upon him and reminded him of his offensive expressions. Horace fired up, 
and offered ready satisfaction for his words , ; 

‘Oh! no, my dear fellow,’ said his visitor with a smile, ‘it would neither 
be satisfactory to me to be sent out of this world, leaving you unconviuced, 
nor to send you out of it unpersuaded. The satisfaction I have come to de- 
mand, and which, in fact, [ insist on, is the following ; you are going to Eng- 
land to purchase horses; now I require that you should ge and stay with my 
brother—a deuced good fellow, although he is an elder brother. He will 
both advise you inyour purchases of horse flesh P and, [ think, show you Eng- 
land in rather brighter colours than you saw it during ten days in Leicester 
Square in a November fog.’ 

‘Shake hands upon it,’ replied the count. ‘T accept your offer as frankly 
as it is made, on condition that your brother will let no one else show him 
Paris.’ : 

‘Then just listen to my letter, and correct me if I have not noted down 
with suflicient accuracy your opinions, as you last night expressed them. 

‘Dear Brother, 

‘The bearer of this, &c. Now, my dear Tom, he is withal a fine young 
fellow ; but I wish you to remove some queer notions he has imbibed coa- 
cerning us. If you can’t, who know life so well abroad and at home, no- 
body can; butI havea shrewd suspicion that you will. In the first place, 
I must tell you that our friend, Herace, calls us a nation of shop-keepers— 
worshippers of the golden calf; our nobility, modern parvenns ; our people, 
coarse and brutalized inits lower orders, and abject sycophants to royalty 
among the higher; our country a dull and sunless waste, or a foggy marsh, 
where neither flower will bloom nor fruit ripen, protected only by its ditch, 
but doomed to be the prey of the first who can stride across it; our inns 
are mere pothouses, evenin London; our sports are ridiculous ; our shooting, 
the massacre of hares and pheasants, tame and counted as sheep and barn- 





door fowls; our hunting without skill or science, is the mad pursuit of a fox 
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or a'caged deer, with hounds that have scarcely any nose; our very riding is 
like that of monkeys; our army, no army, but the most fortunate of blunder- 
ers; our nobility, the sons and grandsons of pettifoggers and cheesemongers, 
only exceeded inthe ridicule of their arrogance towards the nobles of France, 
Germany, and Belgium, by the assumption of equality of beardless ensigns, 
with epaulettes, purchased like the lace of our lacqueys’ hat-bands. Con- 
trast, he says, with this mushroom — the illustrious houses of the con- 
tinent; contrast the chivalry of the French private or artisan, defending his 
honour at his sword’s — or his potenes one Uae pares the fair sex, 
with the boxing, cockfighting, lower orders of England; contrast the ful- 
some expressions of loyalty, the kneeling and kissing of hands, with the sul- 
len, bat manly independence of modern France ; compare its champaign 

lains, its vineyards, and its vast forests to our own territory; compare the 
Eabloniére or the London Vereys with the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, or 
with Vefours and Vereys and Fréres Provengeaux , contrast our tame shoot- 
ing to the active exercise of wild shooting in France—our hunting to ts scl- 
entific yenery—when the wolf, the stag, and the boar, are fo owed by 
hounds with the scent of the blood-hound, and discovered by hunters, who 
require the sagacity of the wild Indian to mark their track on the snowless 
ground, and tell the age, and weight, and sex, of every beast by its foot 


nts. 
Pr Contrast, he says, our ridiog—the bended leg—the constant use of both 
hands—the rising in the saddle— with the erect and graceful posture of the 
French manege, where the fingers of the bridle hand alone seemed to play, 
and the horse to move by the volition of the rider.’ J 

‘I think, Monsieur le Comte, that you spoke pretty nearly to this effect ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps I spoke too freely ; but those were certainly my words 
last night, and are my sentiments now; but their frankness will hardly tell 
very advantageously in a letter of recommendation.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense ! the truth is the truth ; at all events, it will be my brother's 
business to show you English urbanity and hospitality, as well as everything 
else, in its brightest colours.’ 


AN ENGLISH HOTEL. 

Count Horace was accosted as he landed by Sir Thomas, who would take 
no denial; but, at the same time, apologized for not receiving his guestat 
his mansion, which was undergoing thorough repair. They drove to his 
lodgings. They were ushered up car ted stairs into a room gorgeously 
furnished ; he was conducted to his bell doom, and shortly after summoned 
todinner. The dinner was served off gorgeously vermeil plate ; it consisted 
of a succession of dishes worthy of the best French artistes, amongst which, 
here and there, some substantial article of English fare was allowed to in- 
trude, as if to show, in its unadorned simplicity, the exquisite quality of the 
material; for the first time he observed nature, as it were, contending with 
art for gastronomic laurels. There was every kind of wine, acco ing to 
every taste, and in every stage of pertection. ‘There were gigantic and high- 
ly flavoured fruits grown in this fruitless land, which seemed gathered from 
the gardens of Aladdin, to say nothing of the pine-apples, and the Muscat 
grapes, of which every one was the size of a French plum; there were grown 
in the — air apricots as large as French peaches, aud peaches, and nectar- 
ines, and plums, and figs, such as he had thought never to have ripened but 
in the imagination of painters. Gloved waiters, silk-stockinged, and in cleri- 
cal black, judged intuitively the wants, and attended rapidly and noiseless! 
to the necessities of the guests. They appeared to have concentrated 
the intelligence of sharp men in their services, watcning even a look, whilst 
their countenances indicated utter vacuity as to the conversation of those they 
were serving. 

Count Horace retired to bed. His own valet was still sick ; he was better 
valeted. He found his bath, he found all the apparatus of his toilet without 
unpacking his own, and he sank to sleep upon a bed too soft. The next 
morning his host apologized for receiving him at an hotel; but his servants, 
his horses, his carriages, were all in the country. 

_ ‘An hotel ;’ said the count. ‘Am [ in an hotel? 
iere the best in London.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘I was never there.’ 

‘ Well, I should not have believed such comtort and magnificence ; but, 
after all, barring the comfort, it is only the combination under one roof of 
what may be found under several in Paris.’ 


ENGLISH SHOOTING. 

It was the beginning of August. 

‘I know you are a sportsman,’ said the host, ‘so to-morrow, if you have 
= _— 1 will chaperone you to the moors: I hear that birds are plen- 

ul. 

They rolled along iu a post-carriage drawn by horses which he could 
scarce believe to be hired ones, over the ceaseless hill and dale of merry 
England, with its dense hedges, its luxuriant foliage, its rich fields, its mag- 
nificent parks, and country-seats, and trim cottages. Count Horace was 
—— but he ended by judging it too tame, and too much like a gar- 

en. 

‘ Now you, like most Frenchmen, are a military man,’ said Sir Thomas; 
‘how do you think a foreign army could manwuvre among the two hundred 
miles of country, with its hedges and ditches, which you have seen as we 
have come along ?’ 

‘Why, their artillery and cavalry could not actatall. Itis worse than La 
Vendée. It would be impracticable if you had any force to defend it, which 
you have not. It is beautiful, but very tame.’ 

They rattled on till night, and awoke next morning amidst the moors of 
Westmoreland. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ what is the use of your carrying that 
tasty work-bag, and all those rattletraps. You should be equipped as light 
as possible for the moors.’ 

‘ This is my game-bag,’ replied the count. 

‘Oh, we use a pony, or half adozen lads to carry that, unless you have the 
strength of a pack horse. I expect to kil! forty brace to my own gun.’ 

‘It must be a barn-door massacre, then,” said the count. 

‘Not quite. I warrant you, it wants good legs and an enduring shoulder.’ 
_ They were now upon a wild heath, without the trace of any haman hab- 
itation for miles and miles. A leash of thorough-bred pointers were boast- 
ing gallantly through the ‘ling.’ 

_Look at your dogs,’ quoth the count; ‘ they are galloping away like de- 
vils; they are very beautiful—but just as we find them—good for nothing.’ 

‘The dogs are quartering all right,’ replied Sir Thomas ; ‘but now I remem- 
oo ye bey wo, ee ap in a with stumpy tails, which are never 
allowed to beat a stone’s throw from you,’ As he s int 
the others backed. 4 ee 
a What a pity,’ said the count; ‘they will never stand till we get up to 

em. 

‘Never fear.’ The sportsmen came up—the dogs were steady—the birds 
rose—they were fired at, and then the pointers lay down with their noses 
in the heather, till the guns were reloaded. 

‘Itis wonderful training,’ said the count, ‘ but useless.’ 

When they had advanced ten paces, the dogs stood again,—and whir, 
whir, whir, rose and fell three more grouse. 

‘You see,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘if the dogs had been allowed to run in, to 
es | up the dead birds before we had loaded, we should have lost this 

eash. 

‘Well, this is wonderful, your devils of dogs are unparalleled ; they 
have beaten in half an hour more than ours would in a day. But who can 
follow them ?’ 

‘If I kill forty brace, I shall tire out two sets.’ 

At three o’clock they satdown to lunch. Count Horace had found that 
> — not do the same execution with the small bored Le Page as with a 

urday. 

‘And yet,’ he said, ‘on trial, we find the small bores carry the shot more 
sharply and closer than the large.’ 

‘ That is because you do not put English charges in them.’ 

But the full charge of an English fowling piece, after forty or fifty shots, 
so jarred the count’s shoulder, and set his head so aching—the rapid tramp- 
ing through wet moss and wiry heather was so fatiguing, that Sir Thomas 
left him dead beat, and fast ow. 

tn three or four hours he awoke, just asthe san was setting. At some 
distance he descried Sir Thomas, with his keeper, toiling up to him. 

‘The three-and-fortieth brace !’ shouted the triumphant baronet; ‘ though 
the birds are so wild. Now, as I suppose you are tired as well as myself, 
I have ordered beds and dinner at a Fittle ublic house, which is only four 
miles west of us; it would be seven smiles 
lies on t’other side.’ 

‘Ah! quoth the count, as they walked onwards, ‘ shall we ever get to 
our place of rest ?’ 

‘ There it is,’ said the Baronet. 

‘What! that little hovel in the midst of this wilderness 1’ 

‘I thought you found our scenery too tame? 

‘Why weare ina desert ; but we shall be eaten up with vermin, and 
scarcely find black bread in such a hovel.’ 

‘ Never fear,’ answered stout Sir Thomas. 

The Chequers ‘ licensed to deal in wines, spirits, beer, pepper, and tobac- 
co,’ was a little road side alehouse, chiefly frequented by miners ; but there 
was a — parlour, a blazing turf fire, walls ornamented with stuffed birds, 
and a smiling hostess. There Was port and sherry, and bottled ale and stout, 
and cognac, and excellent tea—indigenous to the Chequers, besides the ba 
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In addition to their own game, there was a joint of meat, as delicate and 
as gigantic as those the count had considered such phenomena at the —— 
Hotel, with fowls as large as Campiue capons. 
They retired to rest in suow-white sheets—in curtained beds—in rooms 
comlortably carpeted—the count found even slippers and Windsor soap sup- 
plied, as a matter of course, by the hostess. After asecond and third sum- 
mons he was awakened by Sir Thomas in person. 
‘ Breakfast is waiting, and so are the birds.’ 
‘ Why, God bless me, you are not going out this morning ?” 
‘of As ae ; strike while the iron is hot; the birds will be wild enough in 
a week.’ 

‘ Then, I cry mercy; I am out of walking—I am knocked up.’ 

‘So then you don’t consider it a barn-door massacre ?’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon; I had no conception of it.’ 

‘ Well, it always struck me,’ said the baronet, ‘that to cut a figure in 

use shooting—and all shooting is tame sport at best—it required better 

ogs, and better legs, and a stouter shoulder, and more lasting skill, and al- 
together a better man, than any continental shooting I know of.’ 
‘You are right,’ sighed the convicted count. 
‘ And, by the way, have you suffered from the vermin, and the black 
bread in the hovel 7’ 
‘God bless you, no;—it is a little oasis in the desert—a marvel in such a 
remote part.’ 

‘No,’ replied Sir Thomas, ‘only an alehouse like every other, from the 
Land’s End to John of Groat’s house. Our comforts and our wealth are not 
all centralized in the capital, or the large cities, or along the main roads— 
they do sneak somehow inte byeways. 


THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


A few weeks after, they repaired to the Park of Lord Tinsel, to wit- 
ness a meeting of the ——shire yeomanry, of which he was colonel. 
‘Yousee,’ observed Sir Thomas, ‘that they go through their evolutions 
in one rank, to prevent confusion worse confounded. I can’t say that they 
manceuvre very brilliantly.’ 

‘No,’ smiled the count ; ‘although their sha kos and scabbards seem their 
most formidable enemies at present. 1 see they are a very indifferent sort of 
national guard on horseback.’ 

‘Only,’ replied the baronet, ‘ resembling your national guards in number 
for there are regiments of them in every country. 

‘Well, I dare say it isa pleasant pastime ; but what an illusion for these 
people to fancy that they are or ever could be made cavalry! But perhaps 
it is just as well, for what would be the use of them in such a hedge and 
ditch divided county.’ 

‘ My dear count,’ said the baronet,—‘ look ! do you see those two young 
eomen, rolling about in their saddles, and so pn yn puzzled, as you say, 
y their scabbards and shakos—see how they will take that rattling fence. 
Look ! they are going across country, to strike into the high road,—topping 
all the gates.’ 

‘Ah! bravo,’ said the count. 

_‘ You see, they can ride. Now be pleased to consider that this very re- 
giment of= yeomanry consists chiefly of men accustomed to the dangers of 
the chase, and mounted as no other cavalry in the world can be mounted. 
You don’t see them to advantage to-day—it is not the first day of meeting, 
and their colonel has so strongly expressed himself, that he would rather see 
them on plough-horses taken out ofa straw-yard, that would keep the ranks, 
than on the restless and unmanaged hunters and bits of blood which they first 
brought out of their stables, that many have taken the hint. Bat you see 
the men are the best riders, and the most daring men in the country, their 
horses the best inthe world. Now, I ask you candidly, whether it would 
take long to make good cavalry out of such materials? As to its use in 
the inclosure of English fields, why, youare right enough in supposing that 
uo regular cavalry could tell; but remember that this very yeomanry aloue, 
of any body of horse in the world, could go across country, because accus- 
tomed individually to traverse it like birds. You were struck with as- 
tonishiment at the gigantic horses and men of our life guards. I believe 
that they are the best heavy cavalry in the world; but I should like to see 
what figure they would cut if charged, after making their way through 
two or three fences, by this very yeomanry, awkward and in the state of 
raw material as it is. 

_ ‘To-morrow you will see aspecimen of our militia : its discipline in war 
time has always been brought up to that of the line. It may appear paradoxi- 
cal, but this trim park and garden-looking country of England presents, in a 
military point of view, greater difficulties of ground than any similar extent 
of territory in Europe ; and these yeomen without being conscious of the 
fact, constitute, to defend it, the most formidable indigenous guerilla of 
horsemen in the world.’ 

‘ But in your civil wars ?° said the count. 

_ ‘ In our civil wars—at least, in the only one which interested all classes— 
in the time of the Commonwealth, it was defended, village by village. But 
the yeomanry, the militia, the breed of horses, the avocations of the men, 
and the present disposition of the country’s surface, have all been created 
since then. You see, that so far from its being a mere question of stepping 
across the herring pond to take possession, there is no tract of country better 
defended by its nature, and the aptitude of its inhabitants.’ 

‘ And yet, abroad it isa common prejudice with the best informed. But 
how is it that your own officers are never heard to allude to these natural ad- 
vantages ?’ 

‘ Nine out of ten of them never give the matter a thought; the tenth, with 
the caution of military pedantry, trusts to the experience of others—or if he 
does a little to his own, it has been acquired, like theirs, abroad. All his 
ideas of the natural difficulties an army may have to contend with, are asso- 
ciated with mountains and defiles, jungles, and deserts, marshes and rivers, 
and fevers; he has never met out of England with any resembling the pe- 
culiar obstacles it would offer, and he has never reflected how embarrassed 
he would be to act at the head of a force invading it.” 


BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 


Before they dismo unted to dine with Lord Tinsel, who entertained at hi 
table that day the whole regiment of yeomanry, Count Horace had agreed 
to canter on with Sir Thomas to Morton Lodge, to leave a message res 
pecting some country business with its occupant, a relative of bis own. 

The lodge was situated in a small, but well-timbered park. It was an old, 
dusky, and ungainly building ; its walls of split flints stuccoed with oyster- 
shells, and partly overrun with ivy. 

Mr. Morton was indisposed in bed, but the baronet was requested to 
step up to him, The count was shown into a little oak-wainscoted parlour, 
where acheerful fire was blazing. His notice was attracted by a genealogi- 
al tree suspended above the chimney-pie ce, much darkened by the smoke, 
and apparently long appreciated by the flies. Being curious in these mat- 
ters, he retraced on it with some interest the ancestry of the Mortons, for 
eight centuries back, to a baron figuring in the Doomsday-book of the north- 
man conqueror. A Morton had, he perceived, stood a siege against a de. 
tachment of Prince Rupert's army in that very building. 

Count Horace was seated in Lord Tinsel’s hall with his lordship, the offi- 
cers of the regiment and the notabilities of the county, at a semicircular 
table, prolonged at each extremity into two interminable boards, at each of 
which _acouple of hundred yeomen were accommodated. Toasts were 
uproariously passing, and speeches uttered so anxious to gain vent that they 
seemed to be treading on each other’s heels ; there was always some com- 
pliment to Lord Tinsel contained in them, and a great many commonplaces 
about devotion to Church and Throne. 

‘So a large portion of the guests are Lord Tinsel’s tenants ; and who is 
Lord Tinsel?’ 

‘ A peer of the realm, with vast landed possessions, and great influence and 
popularity in the county.’ 

* Of an old family ?” 
‘ Dear me, no! His father was an army-contractor, and his grandfather a 
Mertuw'e? Strangely enough, he made the very cider-press at my cousin 

‘So much,’ said the count, ‘ for your money-loving England. This man, 
because he has wealth, is toasted and looked up to, and flattered, and placed 
in every man’s estimation higher than your cousin Morton, with all the illus- 
trious blood of nearly a thousand years in his veins!’ 

- oy cone fellow,’ replied Sir Thomas, ‘ you foreigners don’t understand 
us. ou are right enough when you contend that the families of the Eng- 
lish nobility are generally modernin comparison with those of yourcontinent- 
al nobles ; but you are utterly in error when you imagine your foreign fa- 
milies to be more ancient or illustrious than those of British gentry. Setting 
aside the genealogies derived from the lineage-manufactories of the Herald’s 
office, where Mr. Higgins can always purchase a descent from William Ru- 
fus, there are a great number fof famallies chiefly of Commoners, who re- 
trace their ancestry, like my cousin Morton, as clearly as ancestry can be 
traced, back to the Saxon thanes and Norman conquerors, who, by the way, 
only took your French names with your French lands. Now, tell me, are 
there many of your proudest houses which can look back as far into the dark 
ages 1 

* You also confound your nobility with ours; but how seldom, when pos- 
sessed of anything below a pee My have they risen in real rank above 
ourgentry. Before the Revolution, there were in France from prince to 


chevalier, two hundred thousand titled people, to thirty thousand English 
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‘ Well,’ repliedthe count, « but by your own admission, Lord Tinsel has no- 
thing in common with these.’ 

‘T grant you so,’ said the baronet; ‘ but you must needs grant me, that all 
over the world, the estimation of family illustration and antiquity is based» 
upon respect to past power. Don’t let us deceive ourselves, say that it 
is to past virtue, because who would not sooner claim his descent from the 
Emperor Nero than from the faithful slave who staunched his wound? Now. 
in England, being an essentially practical people, whilst we have a supersti 
tious veneration for power which is become matter of history, we have a. 
vast deal more for that which is living and present. Lord Tinsel is a vast 
landed proprietor, a stirring politician, a man of great tact, if not of any other 
talent; I won’t quarrel about words, but I think that is a very boy one. 
He commands two seats in the Commons, and he votes in the Lords.’ 

‘ Our own peers vote in the Chambers,’ observed the count. 

‘Yes,my dear fellow ; but in the first place, a peer has no influence i» 
the Deputies; in the next he has ex-officio but the minutest share in the go- 
vernment of thirty-five millions. Lord Tinsel, in his capacity of peer alone, 
to say nothing of his influence in the Commons, has a very much 
voice, in an empire of one hundred and fifty millions of subjects. Men m 
Lord Tinsel’s position, when they have talent and exert it, if their party 
comes uppermost to-morrow, may be called to fill the highest offices under 
the crown, as a matter of right and conquest, not of Court faveur—perhaps 
to a Governor-Generalship of India, with its handred and twenty millions of 
subjects. When you meet with the plcbeian Mr. Mellowfat, the East Indix 
director, or Ensign Smith, or Captain Jackson, asserting their equality with. 
Colonel-Counts, inscribed on the great book of imperial nobility, they take 
their confidence from the consciousness of present power. Captain Jacksom 
may be called to govern a tract of country as extensive and wealthy as a com- 
tinental kingdom; and Mr. Mellowfat, though only one of four-and-twenty,. 
is at least as powerful as one of the Venetian ‘ Council of Ten !’"’ rave | 
‘You place the matter in a new light for me,’ said the count. ‘ But is it 
nota singular anomaly te see such aman as Lord Tinsel, if bis party comes 
uppermost to-morrow, seizing for himself or tor his lady some Court-office of 
your powerless royalty, as yo we as if he were a courtier of Louis XV 2” 

‘ Possibly ; but in a very different spirit. When his party has succeeded 
to the power, emoluments, and honour of place, in the division of the s 
he may be obliged to put up with a barren honour for his share; but still he 
assumes it rather as a matter of right and conquest, a sort of traphy, than as 
a mark of royal favour. Gn that account there is a world of ditference in the 
estimation in which we hold such offices about the court asare really held 
in virtue of a parliamentary majority, and those derived from the personal 
good-will and patronage of a sovereign. 

‘ The former are opened to those who have thundered at the door; the 
road to the latter is too apt to be by crawling om bended knees up the back 
stairs.’ 

‘Still,’ said the count, ‘notwithstanding your democratic spirit, you seem 
with a singular complacency to crouch to royalty. Look at the fulsome 
protestations of royalty on yo occasion in the mouths of Whig, Radical, 
and Tory. Look at the royal name and the royal arms intruded every 
where. ' Look at your gentry crowding to kneel aud kiss his hand, on bring- 
ing their wives and daughters to be saluted by some old hoary sin- 
ner.’ 

‘This,’ said the baronet, ‘is a matter of national taste ; and you know de 
gustibus, &c. But pray do not forget that John Bull’s loyalty is derived from 
utterly opposite causes to the loyalty of subjects of the despotic monarchs, 
Theirs arises from their keenly feeling that they are the tgs pro 
ty—John Bull’s from intense conviction that the sovereigns of England are 
his. There is Mr. Cavil, the attorney, and Mr. Oxley, the fat grazier—if 
they were possessed of five thousand a year to-morrow, each man of them 
would start a portly coachman in a powdered wig—a taxablearticle with 
us—and maintain the most pompous, idle rascal he could find, in spotless 
stockings, and scarlet plush shorts; he woutd like everybody to regard his 
coachman and his footman with all the respect the hair-powder and the scar- 
let shorts were in his opinion calculated to inspire. 

‘On the whole, the last thing Jobn Bull has grumbled at, has been 
the expense of royaltv, since the sovereigns of Great Britain have become 
servants of the nation instead of being as masters. His wife and daughters. 
are also interested in the court, immediately or in expectancy, as the _— 
where they may show off their jewels, lace, and feathers, and see the factof 
their appearance recorded, and the items of their dress chronicled for the 
gratification of the country, and the information of posterity, in the Court 
Journal or Morning Post.’ 

‘But still you will allow sume inherent servility, in the greater distance 
which the Englishman has voluntarily placed, between himself and royalty 
than is admitted by other constitutionally governed people. 

‘You are mistaken in the fact. Through the past, no nation has ever be» 
haved more unceremoniously to its kings. During centuries it made, un- 
made, imprisoned, and laid ruthless hands upon them. It is true it had 
kings who paid the people back in kind. But at the present day, England 
is the only country where the gentry (a class to which wealth and talent find 
such easy access) sti!l representing the old feudal chiefs, who chose one of 
their peers rather as leader than as sovereign, maintains the principle of 
chivalrous equality. In England ouly, the sovereigns and their child ren are 
socially but the first gentlemen, and subject to all the laws of chivalry as they 
have been modified to suit the days of broad-cloth and felt hats, which have 
succeeded to an age of barred helmets and steel halberts. In England only 
we have seen one royal prince turned off the tarf by the Jockey Club, and 
another forced to fight by a private gentleman.’ 
They were in Sir Thomas’s library- 

‘ff | wished,’ said the baronet, ‘ to give you the most favourable im 
sion of our national greatness, I should direct your attention to that shelf.— 
You would find there the must complete accounts of our character, constita- 
tion, power, and resources.’ 

‘You surprise me,’ said Count Horace. ‘I see many French authors 
amongst them. {[ should hardly have thought that you would find much 
praise in our writers.’ 

‘If 1 might say so without offence,’ observed Sir Thomas, ‘the generality 
of French writers, like the generality of unlettered Frenchmen, are rather 
superficial, and unusually prejudiced.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said the Count, ‘that is full as candid as my letter.’ 

‘ But—the scientific men of France are distinguished for their profundity, 
and their utter freedom from prejudice—more, perhaps, than any in the 
world. You see here is Voltaire, as famous for warping facts to fit his own 
couclusions, as keen in detecting, and witty in exposing the same defect in 
others. But who more thoroughly appreciated, more boldly pointed out 
the superiority of Locke and Newton? There is Delolme on the British 
Constitution, and Count Pambour on the steam engine. There is Charles 
Dupin, who has so accurately measured and detailed our power, resources, 
navy, commerce, down to our very military system. There is Gustave df 
Beaumont’s bitter book on Ireland, more fall of research and knowledge o 
the spirit of our institutions, than all the Raumers, Rankes, and Puckler 
Muskaus put together. Writing against us, what a tribute he pays to our 
sagacious love of liberty ! : 2 

‘Talk of our army—there is Froissart, and good old Phillip de Commines 
to tell what superior metal it was made of in days of yore. Here you have 
Rogniat, Jomini, Colonel Carion Nisas,and half-a-score more of your scientific 
modern military writers,and we must add Dupintothem. They admit that 
our infantry manwuvres are the most rapid of avy in the world ; they admit 
our system, after the long experience of the last desolating wars, to be the 
most perfect, regretting only that it is erhaps, only applicable to English 
soldiers. Nowif you like to dip into these volumes for a couple of hours, to 
convince yourself, say the word ’ 

‘Oh no,’ laughed Count Horace. ‘Not I—I had sooner take my boxing 
lesaon ; I am learning to parry your blows better than your arguments.’ 
‘Come along, then,’ said Sir Thomas. 


The count, along with his host, was invited to dine at the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s ofthe county. The baronet appeared ina uniform covered with stars, 
medals, and orders. 

‘ Sir Thomas!’ exclaimed the count, ‘what it this? A fancy dress? Are 
these things matters of fancy with you? Have you any right to wear all 
these deeorations ?’ 

‘ As far as hard service gives a man right to them,’ smiled Sir Thomas; 
‘earned at the rate of a battle or two a-piece in the Peninsula.’ 

‘God bless me! to think that I should have known you for four months, 
and never have even heard that you had served. You! who must have 
served with so much distinction.” Abroad we should wear the ribbons of 
those orders in the very button-holes of our robes de chambre!’ 

‘It is not our English fashion—perhaps wisely. These gewgaws prove 
nothing, because every soldier knows that a man may have deserved with- 
out obtaining, and have obtained without deserving them.’ 


ENGLISH FOX HUNTING. 


When Count Horace commenced his career as a fox-hunter, he was ac- 
companied by his Mentor to his maiden field. The count was what was 
called a ‘joli cavalier’—he was the pride of the foreign riding school. Who 
could take a horse more gracefully through the coquetteries of volte and 
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tarough the bar of the manege ? Hehad been a promising pupil of Fran- 
coni’s; he could jump and stand erect on his saddle, and light a cigar in 
that posture whilst his horse went at fall gallop round the circus. 

Let the reader now imagine him habited in approved scarlet, tops and 
leathers—and mounted on a powerful sixteen hands high thorough bred 
hunter, by Sir Hercules, out of Biondetta. , 

He who had thought himself an accomplished rider, felt like a solitary 
rower, trying to scull a frigate in a gale of wind. Away! like Mazeppa, he 
was carried after the hounds. He was borne almost unconsciously over 
his first fence, and his second, and his third—but the jolt was tremendous. 
His breath was gove. At the fourth he grasped the rein with nervous 
energy, and checking his horse in its leap, brought it down with him into 
the ditch. . 

‘Why, youngster,’ said a passing farmer, ‘you pulled that pretty bit of 
blood over upon you. Give the ’oss his head; if you can’t lift him when he 
wants it, don’t baulk him.’ 

This was all the consolation he got. He made a vain appeal to a costermon- 
ger creeping through a gap in the hedge on his donkey, to see ‘summat of 
the run ;’ bot finding that he was neither killed, nor hurt, nor pitied, he got 
on again, and tried his luck a little farther. 

He came up with the sportsmen by a cover side. 

‘Your famous horse fell down with me, Sir Thomas!’ 

¢ No—you threw him down,’ said the farmer. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the baronet, ‘now do just try “riding like a mon- 
key,” as you call it. Buckie up five holes—tie the curb rein in a_knot— 
don’t meddle with it—ride with the snaffle. Keep the horse together, and 
give him head at the fences. He is 1 perfect hunter, or I would not have 

at you on him—and he will take ae over where you ought to go, much 

tter, I suspect, than you can guide him.’ . 

‘Your unmanaged horses are like a steel spring under one!’ said Count 
Horace ; ‘ abroad—’ 

‘Abroad you don’t ride horses. 
with stirrups as long as you do.’ 

‘But, I assure you, in the manege—’ 

‘In the manege your horses require as much tutoring asthe men. If they 
are vigorous, or spirited, or fit to carry a man across country, either they 
can never be taught at all, or they are spoiled and crippled in the 
teaching. 

‘But did you ever see them ride at Franconi’s ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, the riding of Astley’s and Franconi’s people, is as much 
like what we call riding, as dancing a minuet is like jumping, or running, 
or boxing. They play all kinds of tricks with their easy rocking horses, 
and jump over lighted lamps, spiked boards, and all that sort of thing; but 
put them upon horses that can go across country, and they are all adrift. I’ve 
seen it tried.’ : 

The next time Count Horace did buckle up. He had fallen far astern in 
a sharp run, but he came up at acheck. 

‘How wonderful is the speed of your hounds.’ 

‘It is that speed enables us to hunt the fox.’ 

‘But they have very little nose.’ 

‘Find us in the world any dogs with as much nose, and with their indis- 
pensable speed.’ 

‘We hunt the wolf on the continent.’ 

‘Yes, but with relays of dogs. 

‘Still there is no science in this fox hunting.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘you are on one of the best horses in the 
kingdom. Sound, fast, thorough bred, and master of two stone more than 
he carries ; now look at young Smith the farmer, mounted on a forty pound- 
er; he kept up with us; youcould not. It is not that you want the bold- 
ness to take afenee, but you have not yet acquired the requisite endurance 
and skill. After a few miles’ gallop, just when your horse wantslifting and 
holding together, your strengthis gone, You are only a dead weight in the 
saddle. Now, in a desperate run it is plain, that mounted on exactly similar 
nags, he might be in atthe death, whilst without his skill and riding, you 
must be left behind. It therefore requires judgment, and coolness, and 
courage, aud endurance, to follow fox hounds. Your foreign hunts require 
comparatively none of the three last named qualities ’ 

‘I grant it to you,’ replied the count; ‘but stili this sort of chase demands 
no science or intelligence in those who hunt the dogs, as in ours.’ 

‘ Let us see, our present speed is requisite to hunt the fox without being 
followed by carts-full of earthstoppers with trenching tools. We require 
the dogs to unite sufficient sense of smell to an extraordinary rapidity. But 
the utmost they are found to possess proves insuflicient without the judg- 
ment of the huntsman to lift them, and without his instinctive sagacity in 
making a cast. The fox reachesasquare cover. There are four sides to it; 
with these fast hounds the scent will be cold in the right direction when 
you come to it, if you have lost your time in searching on two of the wrong 
sides. Now this faculty of guessing where reynard is most likely to have 
skulked away, is heaven-born. The result of great practice on an instinctive 
and natural aptitude. L’khomme devient cuisinier et nait rétisseur; so he 
does huntsman. Now recollect that to this qualification he must add the 
judgment and boldness, and skill in riding, to be always up with his hounds. 

‘ox-hunting,’ continued the enthusiastic baronet, ‘thus requires inborn 
qualities, and acquired excellence in the huntsman, a remarkable combina- 
tion of speed and nose in the dogs, unflinching boldness in those who follow 
them, together with coolness in danger, without which there can be no judg- 
ment: and the utmost speed, conrage, and endurance in their horses. 

‘OF the master of hounds, [ will say nothing ; the eloquence of Cicero, the 

tience of Job, the liberality of Solomon, are only a few of his requisites. 
Tn two words, he ought to be a sort of angel in top boots. _ In its spirit it is 
essentially emulative; open for every man to follow; the sweep may ride 
before the duke after his own hounds, if he can; so that he den’t ride over 
them. Now your foreign hunting may be followed by men of the most in- 

different courage or skill, on any sort of horses, and with almost any dogs.— 
The skill of your huntsmen and prickers is indeed the result of great ex- 
perience ; but it is what the dullest men cannot fail to learn in time, just as 
every man, by dint of practice, may learn to hunt harriers. Besides this, it 
is with you, exclusive, and generative of an envious, instead of a cordial feel- 
ing between high and low. In France and Belgium, every proprietor will 
prosecute you with the utmost malignity for riding over his fallows or his 
stubble. And in the length of an English drawing-room, you may cross the 
patches of a dozen owners,’ 
ENGL'SH BOXING. 


Count Horace was returning with the baronet trom an election scene. As 
their object had been to see the fun, they were suitably arrayed. Their cos- 
tume was of that sort which may appertain either to a gentleman or a black- 

uard, but has nothing of the vulgarity of the snob. It united the beauties of 

rab capes and belcher handkerchiets, and wide-awake hats, and could not 
be called nondescript, because accurately defined in the phraseology of the 
vulgar, by the word ‘ varmint.’ 

The weather was tempestuous, and the rain began to pour down in such 
torrents, that they sought in eager haste the inviting shelter of a pot-house.— 
They called for Kos 2 and cigars. The public-house, though at some dis- 
tance from the field of action, chanced to be a buff-house, and was at that 
moment filled by an uproarious detachment of the defeated buff rabblement. 
Alleyes were turned on the new comers, whvu were unluckily still wearing 
their blue ribbcns, 

Whilst the crowd were still in the silence of amazement, at the assurance 
which had dared to sport the odious colours in the very centre of a buff den, 
the count thought proper to inquire in very audible French, what was the 
matter. 

‘Monsieur Jack Frog !’ said a bill stic ker, whose political convictions had 
been shocked at the ribbon itself, but whose inmost patriotism was outraged 
to see it on the person of al'renchman, ‘ what business have you with that 
thingumbob? Don’t you know that this isa land of liberty ?’ Jn practical 
illustration of which sentiment, he unceremoniously tore off the party sign. 

The count’s good humour vanished. ‘How do you dare?’ he said indig- 
nantly. 

‘Punch his head,’ roared one of the buffs. 

‘Kuock him into the middle of next week,’ suggested anvther 

‘I'll knock your head off, bully, if you do,’ said the baronet, who saw they 
were in for it. 

‘ Bully yourself,’ retorted the bill-sticker; ‘wouldn't you like to hit a 
man half your size?” 

‘Come away,’ whispered the count. ‘I wish [could have caught that 
fellow away from his gang; but here they would murder us.’ 

‘Not at all: if you think you can lick him,’ replied the baronet; ‘and 
upon my soul, I think you can,’ 

‘ Pitch into the monkey Freuchman, Jim! why don't you?’ 

‘Down with the bully, if he interferes, cried a score of voices. 

‘ Oh,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ my friend is ready enouch to fight.’ 

‘Is he? Well that aint bad for a Frenchman! ~ - 

‘ Out in the shed ! make aring.’ 

Count Horace’s blood was up: he took off his coat, and went to work: 
He was too much excited to be cool; but he possessed a great deal of agili- 
ty, and some science—his adversary none. Unluckily at the very outset 





No one can ride horses that are horses, 








‘ Go it, Jim; hit him between wind and water! Now then, Jim! go in 
and win!’ shouted the buff backers. 

But notwithstanding the popular encouragement, ‘Jim,’ who was three 
parts fuddled, who swung his arms about like the sails of a wind mill, and, 
never at best possessed much skill or courage, soon gave way before the well 
directed shower of blows aimed by the impetuous Count Horace. 

‘Halloa! well done, Jack Frog! Tay him back, Jim! He’s a Blue and 
a Frenchman !’ 

‘No,’ said the bill sticker. ‘I give in—that’ll do.’ 

‘Harrah | hurrah! Bravo, Jack Frog!’ 

Sir Thomas stopped his pupil’s arm, in the midst of the shouts ; and Count 
Horace, thas restrained, understood that his foe was vanquished ; but with 
his victory his consciousness returned, and he reygembered that he was in 
the midstof a gang. He wasabout to suggest the urgency of an attempt 
at flight, when he was brought to understand their congratulations. 

‘ That'll do for one day,’ said the baronet; ‘but give back the bow you 
enatched away, if you have had a belly full 

‘Oh yes! that’s fair. if you won't fight—give it back! Cursed cur, that 
Jim! no more pluck than a pigeon—but let them go! Three cheers for the 
Frenchman! he has done what no other two ever did before, licked an Eng- 
lishman—three cheers for mounseer, and six groans for his blue ribbon.’ 

‘ As for that,’ said the baronet, ‘ my lads! here is my friend’s ribbon and 
mine too—do what you like with them.’ 

‘ Hurrah!’ shouted the buffs, ‘what does mounseer say ?’ 

‘He says,’ replied Sir Thomas, ‘ that he won’t wear it, because the blue 
is almost as dirty as the buff.’ 

‘Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ At this piece of independence he was cheer- 
ed three times louder, ‘ Brayvo! He is game to the back bone. His mother 
must have fed him on roast beef when frogs were ris!’ 

And amid the buff plaudits, the count made his exit, arm in arm with his 

friend. 
‘ You have just seen a specimen of the lower orders, iv the full excite men 
of liquor and electioneering. Does there exist in any other people the same 
sense of fair play. Where butin England would an angry mob allow a pot 
companion to be thrashed by a stranger, a foreigner, and an enemy, and al- 
low the victor to escape scot free? Where not allow him to be strack when 
down, or off his guard, or when he had surrendered ?’ 

‘I confess,’ replied the count, ‘ that anywhere else in Europe, they would 
all have fallen upon us.’ 

‘ This, observed Sir Thomas, ‘is the chivalry of the vulgar ; if not origi- 
nating in pugilism, it is at least perpetuated i what is called “ the bratali- 
zing pestiees of the ring.” It is like cock fighting, which your square-toed 
people have long since classed with cock shying and bullfbaiting, as mere un- 
redeemed cruelty. ButI say that the contemplation of the utmost animal 
heroism which two game cocks display, is apt to excite some emulation in 
the spectator; and that it has not been unobserved by the vulgar is evident, 
since with them “ game” has become the synonym for courage and en- 
durance. For my own part, Ido not think it quite so cruel as cooking 
some hundred shrimps which are boiled alive for the breakfast of some 
worthy soul who writes, or some gentle reader who reads the touching par- 
agraphs in which the sport is stigmatised. 

‘Here comes the stage; let us get up; but there is only room behind.’ 

It was a short stage coach; on the same side with them was a female with 
a bundle, she complained of being a little sick ; opposite to them were two 
journeymen and a smug tradesman. 

; Will you, ma’am ?’ suid one of the journeymen. ‘ Perhaps it’s your back 
to the horses.’ 

‘Oh no,’ observed the tradesman, ‘ ‘hat is always a mere fancy.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied the lady, ‘I do feel a sort of come-over-ishness.’ 

‘Change places, Sam,’ said the journeyman to his companion. 

‘ Here, ma’am,’ exclaimed Sam ; ‘ but come,’ he continued to the trades- 
man, who had shown no inclination to accommodate her, ‘ you had better 
move; here is a lady as aint well—you wouldn’t have her sit outside, would 

ou?’ 

‘Oh certainly,’ said the surly tradesman ; and he gave the woman up the 
central place. 

‘ Now,’ observed Sir Thomas, ‘is it not a calumny to say that the lower 
orders of English want gallantry, in their rough way ?’ 

It must not be imagined that Count Horace took everything for granted, 
or without due inquiry—but being, as we have seen, of an excitable tem- 
perament he was carried by the reaction of conviction a little beyond the 
line of truth, within the limits of exaggeration. Even Sir Thomas soon be- 
came tired of the very enthusiasm he had worked up in his Telemachus, and 
of the task of cicerone. So probably is the reader by this time, and so un- 
doubtedly is the author, and therefore we will cease to follow him. 

‘My good Sir Thomas!’ said the count on the eve of his embarkation, 
with English horses, dogs, top-ccats, and double guns. in a high state of An- 
glo-mania, ‘ my good Sir Thomas, with a few exceptions, | couldalinost be 
of your opinion in thinking yours the land of perfection.’ 


=e 
MISCELLANEA MYSTICA, 
ECSTASY. 

The following occurrence made some noise a few years ago at Rome :— 
Two friends in that city, had purposed to confess themselves to the aged and 
pious Abbate Balotta, and were to meet at the church for that purpose, at an 
appointed time. One of them, however, failed to keep the appointment ; 
and the other, having come to the church at the hour agreed on, went in, and 
made his confession. When he had ended, the good priest began to address 
something to him in the way of admonition, but had scarcely spoken half a 
dozen words, when he paused abruptly, aud remained silent. The penitent 
waited; but the confessor did not resume his speech. At length, the for- 
mer, surprised and uneasy at Balotta’s continued silence, left the place where 
he was knecling, and went to the tront of the confessional, when he perceiv- 
ed that the priest was in a state of catalepsy. Immediately he called the bell- 
ringers—there being at that time no one else in the church—and they tried, 
by all means in their power, to bring the sufferer to himself; but their efforts 
were without effect, until Balotta, on a sudden opening his eyes again, di- 
rected that the person who had just made his confession to him should repeat 
a Credo, for that his friend was at that moment entered into Paradise. Hav- 
ing obeyed this direction, the penitent left the church, and proceeded at 
ouce to the house of his friend, where he learned that the latter had died but 
a few minutes before, and that the Abbate Balotta had been with him in his 
last moments, had received his confession and closed his eyes. 

Thus the Abbate, without being a bird, had really been in two places at 
once. It may be said that there was only an apparition of him with the dy- 
ing man; but, as I take it, it was the reality of him that was there—it was 
the insensible cataleptic object in the confessional that was the apparition. 
Where we are por was (wirksam), there we are actually(wirklik ), 

In the autumn of 1839, an inhabitant of Hesse, having sold his house in 
that country, emigrated with his wife and children to North America. Some 
time after, the wife of the man who had purchased the house was in the 
sitting-room, occupied iu some business, about the fall of evening, when the 
room door was suddenly opened wide, and, instead of her husband, whom 
she expected to see enter, she beheld the wife of the emigrant, dressed as 
she had usually seen her, glide in, slowly approach her, regard her for a mo- 
ment with an expression of trouble in her features, and—vanish. Shortly 
after this, early in the morning, the new occupant being asleep in bed, and 
his wile sitting at her spinuing-whee!, with a light burning on the table near 
her, the door was again thrown wide open, the same apparition presented 
itself as on the former occasion, with the same slow movements, the same 
troubled and terror-stricken expression of countenance ; and, while the as- 
tonished spinstress hastened to waken her husband, the light burning on the 
table was blown out by a strange, cold current of air that swept through the 
chamber, the apparition moved on towards the door ofa closet, which open- 
ed, and both man and wife heard the cover of a chest which stood there 
lifted up with a great uoise, and a sound in the closet as of rummaging and 
bustling about. 

By letters afterwards received from the emigrant, it appeared that the ship 
in which they sailed had encountered violent storms, and that at the very 
time of the apparition the danger had been so great, that all on board had 
given themselves up for lost. 

Here, then, was an ecstatic visit, the effect of terror and a yearning towards 
a home perhaps reluctantly forsaken. May not such things oftea take place, 
though seldom recorded, because an eye to see disembodied souls is, happi- 
ly, noevery-day gift? In this case, had the wife of the new possessor of the 
house not had such an eye, she would have remarked nothing but the flying 
open of the door, the rush of wind that extinguished the candle, and the sub- 
sequent noises in the closet. To the account of the wind, no donbt, the 
whole vould have been set down. How often do we say, ‘It’s only the 
wind,’ when former inhabitants of the houses we live in may be sweeping 
past us! ? 

Colonel von Pfyffer, of Lucern, in a letter to Justinus Kerner, mentions a 
lady of his acquaintance, who, in her childhood, seemed to live another life 
than the ordinary one of the people about ber. She announced beforehand 





his foot slipped on the wet ground, and he fell. 

‘ How dare you? what! would you strike a man when he is down?’ cried 
the bill sticker’s partisans. 

To the surprise of Count Horace, he was assisted to rise. and asked if he 
was ready to go on. 


| the arrival of strangers, often replied to the unuttered thoughts of her pa- 
rents, and saw, as she alleged, ghosts. 

This gift did not wholly forsake her in riperage. The ghost-seeing, hap- 
pily, ceased ; but the lady had frequent dreams, which verified themselves 
to the minutest particularities, and it was seldom that anything of conse- 
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+m happened in her family, without her having had some presentiment 
of it. 

One morning she told my husband a very circumstantial and lively dream 
which she had had the preceding night. F 

‘ We made a journey together,’ said she, ‘toa town which J did not know 
and which I will now describe. (Her husband recognised, by the descrip. 
tion, a certain Swiss capital, which be had often visited.) You led me into 
a house, the hall of which was hung from the ceiling to the floor with fami] 
portraits, and the thought passed through my mind, as i saw them, that it 
would not be a bad plan for us to hang our own hall in the same manner 
with those old pictures which the mice were gnawing in the garret. F 

‘The people who lived on the second floor received us with great cordi- 
ality; we dined with them, and afterwards we and they took a walk togeth- 
er on a rampart, from which we bad the most glorious view it is possible to 
conceive—a wide lake, bluer than the summer skies, with its green shores 
stretching away, like an endless garden, and mountains, with snowy peaks in 
the distance. Lookin g down the rampart, I saw an old woman sitting on a 
bench, and trying to lift up a bundle of wood; but it seemed to be beyond 
her strength, and I was just going to ask you to help her, when a well-dress. 
ed man, in white silk stockings, came up, and, as he was giving her the as- 
sistance she required—I awoke.’ 

Her husband did not seem to pay much attention to this dream—but about 
a fortnight after, it being her name-day, he proposed to her an excursion to 
Zurich ; she consented gladly, having long wished to see that town. 

‘As we drove,’ relates the husband, (whom we rather suspect te have 
been Colonel von Pfyfler himself,) ‘through the Thalacher, my wife testi- 
fied great surprise ; ‘ Surely,’ cried she, ‘1 have s een this place before !'— 
and as we turned the corner, towards the arsenal, she said, ‘ Now, we come 
to a great house with black gates;’ which immediately after proved true. 

‘We alighted at the “ Black Horse;” here she felt quite at home, and 
without asking any one a question, found her way to the common-room, the 
appearance and furniture of which she correctly described to me before we 
went in. 

‘ As soon as we had made our arrangements at the inn, I led her to the 
Engelsburg. When the hall-door was opened, and she saw herself surround- 
ed by vortraits of gentlemen in perukes, and ladies in high-cauled and other 
old-fashioned caps, she turned pale—the surprise phe to take away her 
breath, her dream, till this moment forgotten, came back at once, in the live- 
liest colours, to her remembrance. 

‘ The family F. received us in the most cordial manner, and made us stay 
to luncheon. As we satat table, I related my wife’s dream, to which the 
ladies present yielded a believing ear ; but Mons, F., who makes no secret of 
his sceptical way of thinking, smiled archly as his eyes met those of my wife, 
and, by a significant nod of the head, seemed to say that he saw to the bot- 
tom of the matter. After the dessert, he took me aside, and said—‘ You 
have been ns a trial of our credulity, my dear colonel; or else—a thing 
far from impossible—your good lady ie een making a trial of your's; 
never will you persuade me, that circumstances of so little importance as 
those of your present visit to Zurich—the topography of our town, and the 
furniture of our house—are subjects for supernatural revelations, and _pro- 
phetic dreams. The fact is, your lady wished for the excursion—has, in all 
probability, been at Zurich before—knows, if you will permit me to say it, 
her lord’s penchant for the murvellous:—oh! the women! the women! 
Depend upon it, ny good colonel, we are no match for them—they take the 
wisest of us out of our depth.’ 

* Well,” said I, “ the whole of the dream is not yet fulfilled. After cof- 
fee, we will have a walk on the ramparts. I confess, I am not without some 
curiosity to see if the silk stockings will also find their antitype. You will 
hardly suspect my wile as having bespoke their attendance, particularly as 
a did not know, till late yesterday evening, that we were to be live 
O- C ay. 

‘We walked out, soon after, and as we admired the exquisite prospect 
from the Katze, and my wife seriously declared that it was the very same 
she had seen in her dream—on a sudden, she cried out, ‘ Look! look! there 
is my old woman herself! I would ask you to help her wit, that heavy load, 
if I had not too much faith in my dream to doubt that aid is near.”’ ’ 

And, as she spoke, there came Syndic L., tripping along, his silks shining 
like snow in an afternoon sun; he observed the old woman, toiling in vain 
to bring the wood upon her back—stopped, spoke to her, slipped an alms 
into her haad, and, after he had lifted the bundle to her shoulders, tripped 
on 





‘Llooked at F. “ Strange!”’ said he; “I would not have believed that’” 
“ Ay,” was my reply—“ there’s many a true thing that we would not have 
believed ”’’ 

A cook ut Ebersdorf, in the principality of Reuss, is seen in the garden, 
contemplating with a pensive air, her leeks, parsley, and marigolds, when 
she stands bodily at her kitchen-fire, and in her inmost soul wishes to have a 
few handsful more of these herbs for her soup. A similar case to this is that 
of a deceased scholar, who, when unwillingly compelled to leave his study, 
saw, on re-entering it, his own apparition sitting, busily employed at his 
writing-desk. Every soul has its Sepeut. The cook is inwardly drawn 
to her parsley-beds with the same magnetic force as the philosopher to his 
papers: where the treasure is, the heart will be. 

‘The soul,’ says Cornelius Agrippa (De occulta philos. 1.64), ‘is some- 
times, through a vehement imagination or speculation, wholly snatched away 
out of the body ; as Celsus relates of a certain presbyter, who whenever he 
pleased, withdrew himself from the sphere of his sensuous life, and lay like 
a dead body; so that, when you pricked or burned him, he felt no pain, but 
lay without breath and motion ; nevertheless, he declared that, in his trance, 
he could hear voices of men, when they cried aloud, coming to him as out of 
a far distance.’ 

Aristotle tells us of a splenetic man of Abydos, who oftentimes, as he sat 
alone, would clap his hands, and in his countenance give signs of the live- 
liest pleasure, as one who witnessed the entertainments of the amphitheatre 
Horace mentions a similar frenzy. Who knows whether, in both these 
cases, a temporary separation of body and soul did not take place? Or were 
the stage-struck gentlemen merely in a state of clairvoyance ? 

A French savant at Dijon went one night quite exhausted to bed, after 
long and vain etfurts to make out the sense of a passage in a Greek poet. On 
fallng asleep, he seemed to himself to be transported in spirit to Stockholm 
where he was conducted into the palace of Queen Christina, ushered into 
the royal library, and placed before a compartment, in which he distinguish- 
ed a small volume, that bore a title new to him. He opened the volume, 
and found in it the solution of the grammatical difficulty which had so per- 
plexed him. The joy which he felt at this discovery awakening him, he 
struck a light, and made a memorandum of what he had seen in bis dream. 
The dark passage he now found perfectly cleared up. The adventure, how- 
ever, was too strange to suffer him to rest satisfied, without taking some steps 
to ascertain in how far the impressions of his nocturnal journey correspond- 
ed with the reality. Descartes was at that time at Stockholm, and our sa- 
vant wrote to Chanut, the French ambassador to the Swedish court, with 
whom he was acquainted, requesting him to ask the philosopher whether 
the royal library had such and such: peculiarities (which he described), and 
whetber in a certain compartment, a certain volume, of such a size and form, 
was not to be found, on such and such a page of which stood ten Greek 
verses, a copy of which the savant subjoined. Descartes answered the 
ambassador, that, unless the querist had been im the habit of visiting the 
library for the last twenty years, he could scarcely have described its ar- 
rangement more accurately : the compartment, the volume, the ten Greek 
verses, all tallied exactly with the description. F 

A counterpart to this story is related by Wangenheim. The son of a 
Wirtemberg jurist was studying at Gottingen, and, having occasion for a book 
which he could not find in the library there, and which he remembered to 
have seen at home, wrote to request his father to send him the same. The 
father searched his library for the book in vain; it was not to be found, and 
he wrote to his son to this effect. Some time after, as he was at work in 
his library, and rose from his seat to replace a book which he had done with 
on its shelf, he beheld his son standing not far from him, and in the act, as 
it seemed of reaching down a book which stood ata considerable height, 
and on which the outstretched hand of the figure was already laid, ‘ My 
son!’ cried the astonished father, ‘how came you here?’ As he spoke the 
apparition vanished. The father, whose presence of mind was not disturbed, 
immediately took down the book on which the hand of the figure. had 
seemed to be laid, and behold, it was the very one which his son had writ- 
ten for. He sent it by that day’s post to Gottingen, but soon after-received 
a letter from his son, written on the very morning on which he had seen the 
apparition, and stating the exact,spot wherethe writer was confident the book 
was to be found. It is unnecessary to say, that it was the yery spot which 
the apparition had already indicated. 

But of stories of this kind there is no end. We have just read one of a 
young gentleman, who, being at an evening party, fell into a reverie, in 
which it seemed to him that he was at home in his bedchamber, and that 
he undressed himself and went to bed. When he did afterwards come 
home, and the door, on his knocking, was opened by the servant, the latter 
stood as if petrified, and, when he at length found words, cried, ‘ But, good 
Lord! sir, you are come home already, and gone to bed! He then related 
how his master had knocked some time before, how he bad opened, lighted 
the young gentleman to his room, chatted with him as usual, and seen him 
undress himself, and lie down in bed. He had then bid ‘ good night,’ and 
taken away the candle. Seeing that his master seemed to jisten somewhat 
incredulously to this story. the servant, unwilling to pass either for a visionary 
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or aromancer, exclaimed, ‘Only come up to the hed-room, sir, and convince 
yourself—you'll see that you're there, indeed, sir.’ They proceeded to the 
room, but there was nobody there; the bed, however, showed signs of 
having been lain in, but the clothes which the spectre bad taken off were no 
where to be seen; the ceiling, over the bed, was discoloured, and had the 
appearance of having been penetrated by a subtle fluid. 

Different, in some features, from the above, was what happened toa Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who, in his youth, was perhaps a little more jovial than 
exactly became his calling. Coming home pretty late one night, he observ- 
eda light glimmer from the window of his bed-chamber, which looked into 
the street. He rang, and not observing the astonishment depicted in the 
face of the maid who opened the door, asked her how came it that she had 
already placed a light in his bed room. She gave him much the same ac- 
count that the servant in the foregoing case gave to his master. He had 
come home a short time before, she had shown him to his chamber, placed 
him alight on the table, and wished him a good night; one thing, indeed, 
had surprised her, that, contrary to his custom, be had not spoken a single 
word. Atthis strange story the priest ran up stairs, opened the door of the 
bed-chamber, and—beheild his double sitting much at ease in the arm-chair. 
As he entered the room, the apparition rose, came forward, and, passing 
him by, went out at the door aud disappeared. The priest believed this 
occurrence to bea forewarning of death, and feil into a deep melancholy , 
oo afterwards recovered his spirits, and subsequently led a more regular 
ife. 


_——— 
NEW WORK BY VON HUMBOLDT. 


Cosmos : a Survey of the General Physical History of the Universe. By 

Alexander von Humboldt. PartsI,, II. and [1]. London, Bailliere. 
Tue works of creation spread around us in an infinite variety of forms, each 
form exhibiting in itself all the elements of perfect order, whether as regards 
its structure or the more secret but not less recognisable condition of its 
composition, naturally become the objects of contemplation and research to 

the philosophic mind. 

Within the limits of human observation, we have the cloud-like nebulw in 
the far depths of space, from which ‘we descend step by step, through the 
stratum of stars to which our solar system belongs, and at length set toot on 
the air and sea surrounded spheroid we inhabit.’ We may then examine the 
myriad forms of vegetable and animal life upon its surface, with all the phy- 
siological phenomena which they exhibit, beginning with man or the maje- 
tic creatures which he subjects to his rule, and ending with the infusorial 
animals, to which a drop of water is a world, and a brief hour of time an ex- 
istence ; or, first examining the majestic developments of a tropical vegeta- 
tion, proceeding downwards to the habitats of temperate climates, and tra- 
ging the stunted vegetation of arctic regious or of alpine heights, end with the 
microscopic conferve of a staguant pool, or the minute lichen which specks 
the otherwise naked rocks of our tempest beaten shores. Nor need we stop 
here ; the story of the earth's creation—or rather of the earth’s mutations— 
is written in enduring characters ou the rocky crust, upon which is life in all 
its beauty and motion ; amd in the silent depths of the mine we may exam- 
ine, locked in their stony caves, the remains of organisations, as beautiful and 
as curious as those now basking in sunshine, which moved over the surface 
of this planet, myriads of ages since. The forests of an old world, great in 
their ferns and palmated trees, its oceans with their saurian reptiles, or their 
trilobites, so beautiful in form-—and its iakes instinct with life, from whose 
remains some of the most splendid temples are built, are exposed 
to the seerch of an enquirmg eye. Tie sources, therefore, which 
are open to the researches of man, are neither few nor limited. Nor are 
the powers with which he is gifted, in any respect inferior to those requir- 
ed fir tie full investigation of the material universe. In the supine state ‘nm 

which, too frequently, under the intluence of luxurious civilization, our in- 
tellectual powers ure allowed to rest, content with pleasures, which are, 
after all, but the refinements of sensuality, an enervated condition is induced, 
and the mind wearies under the weight of contemplations which alone are 
worthy the dignity of him who ‘ walks the earth Tilce a god.’ If we cast 
our thoughts back but a century in the histery of British intellect, we shali 
find that although there may have been less elegance, there was more pow- 
er, in the mental labours of the time. ‘There were giants in the earth in 


beacons tor the direction of every other age. In the diffusion of the present, 
the power of the pastare wanting, but some of the old leaven is still left, 
and out of the stir and movement of the day, when all things appear in the 
agony of change, it may work out mighty things. 

‘Cosmos ; a Survey of the general physical condition of the Universe,’ is 
one of those books for the complete comprehension of which a mental traiu- 
ing 1s necessary. The mind which has accustomed itself to pass over the 
surface of things, may be pleased with the vesture, whilst the world of 
thought it covers escapes observation. Although it is now given in a Eng- 
glish form, it will uot be much read, for the habits of thought of the present 
day—marked upon every effort of intelligence—exbibit a certain superfivial- 
ity, and we are content with the a »pearance instead of the reality of things. 
The true soul Jabour, the all-absorbing effort, the undivided attention of the 
mind, is scarcely known to us, in the hurry and confusion which the neces- 
sities—at least, so we fancy them—of the hour and the day compel. Tha 
great Genius of Utility, pursuing her course, has reigned dominant: and al- 
though the achievements of mechanical power would appear to have been 
sufficient to have satisfied even the high priests of her temples, yet the new 
thought—although, like a bird scarce edged, itmay not have ventured 
‘out o’ view o’ the nest,’—is crushed, if its parent cannot at once show that 
it has some practical application. Hence it is that we find the pages of our 
philosophical journals filled with crude generalizations, and our patent lists 
crowded with most unhappy scientific applications. Hence itis that our 
scientific associations bring torth little else than catalogues of experimental 
results. and that even these are of so desultory a nature that they do not ad- 
mit of close inductive reasoning. ‘The same spirit which induces us when 
travelling by one of the express trains to cry, ‘Faster, faster !’ has pursued us 
into our studies; and to carry the idea a little further, we desire to pass 
from one point to another even to the annihiliation of space, vot caring to 
mark the great variety of conditions which lie between those points, and or- 
nament and illustrate every portion of the path. 

The results might, if this were the proper place to do it, be traced into the 
mimetic arts, and we might show that Poetry and Painting suffer under the 
pressure of the circumstances of the times, iu the same manner that we 
conceive abstract Science to have done: but we must return to the labours 
of Alexander von Humboldt 

The author of * Cosmos’ desires, with all the warm desiring ofa mighty 
mind, to present to the world a ‘ Physical History of the Earth , in the com- 
plete oneness with which he himself imagiaes the phenomena of creation to 
asap Few men were more fitted for the task than he, whose life has 

een spent in the study of the material universe in every quarter of the 
globe,—who, from the Cordilleras of South America, has examined the 
physical features of the earth to the valleys of Nepaul and the heights of 
Himalaya,—who has studied nature ‘in the waste and stillness of the bound- 
less prairies of the New World and of the steppes of Northern Asia.’ The 
venerable man has performed his task with ability; and we have exhibited 
to us a fine conception of the‘ creation, with the order and arrangement of 
the earth aud heavenly bodies,’ _ The illustrious author passes into review 
‘ the changes which Cosmos undergoes in the lapse of time, from the new 
stars which suddenly make their appearance in the heavens, and the nebulae 
which either dissolve and disappear, or become condensed in their centres, 
to the most insignificant vegetable tissue that first covered the cold crust of 
the earth, orthat gradually and progressively overspread the coral reefs 
which rise from the bosom of the ocean. All this has Humboldt done, but 
still his iabours are incomplete; and, of necessity, they must be so, until 
from the empirical knowledge that we now possess, we advance by the 
agecy of physical science to the understanding ofthe grandand simple natn- 
rat laws by which the phenomena of the Cosmos are produced. Sir Humphr 
Davy designed a similar work to this. His ‘ Elements of Chemistry,’ intend- 
ed to be but the introductory chapter to a far more extended work, was all 
he ever completed. This was oue ofthe great aspirations of Genius which, 
like the flight of Dedalus, sunk in the first effort. Hnmboldt, with a more 
chastened mind, bends his soul to the task, and brings it toa close ; and the 
world bas now before it the labour of a ‘chosen mind,’ by which it may 
greatly profit. The defects of the work arise solely from the imperfections 
of our knowledge ; its excellences are due to the directing love with which 
the author has pursued his labours over the universe. 
It is dificult to give even a faint outline of the subjects embraced in this 
work. The Nebulw and the Fixed Stars first claim attention, and a concise 
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‘All these circumstances amply replace, in multiplicity of grounds, the 
dread which in former centuries was entertained of flaming swords, and a 
universal conflagration to be lighted up by fiery stars. As the grounds for 
confidence derivable from the a teins of probabilities only operate on tke 
understanding, they are only of avail among the reflecting, and produce no 
effect on gloomy apprehension and imagination ; modern science has been 
charged, not altogether without reason, with seeking to allay the fears which 
it has itself created. It is a principle laid deeply in the desponding nature 
of man, in his inherent dispusition to view things on the dark rather than on 
the bright side, that the unexpected excites fear, not hope or joy. The 
strange aspect of a mighty comet, its pale nebulous gleam, its sudden appear- 
ance in the heavens, have in all countries, and almost at all times, been held 
as portentous indications of change or dissolution of the old established order 
of things. And then, as the apparition is never more than short lived, arises 
the belief that its significance must be reflected in contemporaneous or im- 
mediately succeeding-events. And such is the enchainment of events, that 
some particular incident scarcely fails to tarn up which can be fixed upon 
as the calamity prognosticated. Ttis only in these times thata spirit of great- 
er hopefulness, in connexion with the appearance of comets, has shown itself 
amoung the people. In the beautiful vallies of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
ever since the appearance of the brilliant comet of 1811, comets have been 
regarded as exerting a favourable influence on the ripening of the grape ; 
nor have various years of indiffereut vintage along with the appearance of 
other comets, instances of which have not been wanting, been able to shake 
the faith of the wine growers of the north of Germany in their beneficial in- 
fluences.’ 

Those remarkable classes of agglomerated matter, shooting stars, meteoric 
stones and fireballs, form an interesting chapter of inquiry. Numerous in- 
stances are brought forward of the striking exhibition of these phenomena ; 
and, arguing from the circumstances of their appearance within our atmos- 
phere, and their fall to the earth under the inflaence of its attractive force, 
our author imagines them to be small asteroids, which move with planetary 
velocity in conic sections round the sun. It is upon this hyyothesis that the 
appearance of the flights of shooting stars between the 9th and 14th of 
August, and the 12th and 14th of November are accounted for. Upon cals 
culations founded .on this notion Olbers is inclined to announce the return 
of the grand spectacle in which shooting stars mixed with fire-balls shall 
fall like a shower of snow for the 12th—14th of November, 1867. 

A great many other astronomical phenomena are treated of, and then the 
author proceeds to a ‘ Natural Pictare of the Telluric Sphere of Phenomena ;’ 
and here, in one contemplative survey, we have ‘ considerations on the form 
of the globe, and on the ceaseless manifestations of the force in its electro- 
magnetism and subterranean heat; the relations of the earth’s surface in 
horizontal extension and elevation; the geognostic type of mineral forma. 
tions; the realm of the ocean, and of the atmosphere with its meteorologi- 
cal processes; the geographical distribution of plants and animals, and, final- 
ly, the physical gradations of the human race.’ é 
These grand subjects necessarily involve a great many others, minor to 
them, though important—all of which are ably treated of. At the same 
time, it may seadily be conceived, that so extensive an inquiry admits, within 
the limits of two post octavo volumes, (of which the English translation is 
to consist,) of only very general treatment. The work is, indeed, a master- 
ly sketch—an outline by a great artist of an extensive series of objects, every 
one of which would form the studgggfa life in filling cut its details. The 
following are the concluding remar¥s on earthquakes :— 

‘ Before we quit this great phenomen8n, which has been considered not 
so much in its individual, as in its general physical, and geognostical relations, 
we must advert to the cause of the indescribable, deep, and quite peculiar 
impression which the first earthquake we experience makes upon us, even 
when it is unaccompanied by subterranean noises. The impression here is 
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‘They do much worse,’ answered the secretary, ‘they think one way, 
and act another.’ 

‘Then I must not remain among them, for in such work I am an awk- 
ward bungler,’ observed Gassion. ‘ Do you know what may be this mighty 
secret of his eminence.’ 

‘ Lam as ignorant as yourself,’ wasthe reply. ‘It is something foreign to 
my department. Perhaps M. le Cardinal wishes to. prove your devotion to 
the king. In that case he is not over-scrupulou.; obey the cardinal blindly, 
comply with all his demands, and you cannot fail to rise to a distingui 
position. It is the orly way that mat succeed in this country.’ 

‘Indeed,’ muttered Gassion so himself, ‘ here is another wel to play 
the rogue with me.’ 

On the third day, at seven o’clock in the morning, the colonel was before 
the cardinal’s gate, and being admitted, was coiducted up a private stair- 
case, and mysteriously shown into the secret cabinet. 

‘ You are up betimes this morning, and you are about to surprise the ene- 
my,’ observed the cardinal. ‘ Come this way, I like to see persons when I 
speak tothem.’ He conducted Gassion into the light. 

‘Have you received any proposals from the MM. de Bouillon, or the 
Duke of Guise,’ he demanded, assuming a serious tone and face. 

‘None whatever,’ answered Gassion. 

‘I believe you,’ returned the minister, ‘there is a grand conspiracy against 
the king and state.’ 

‘ The rebels shall have little chance of success. We will rout them,’ said 
the colonel, calmly. 

‘ Better than that,’ remarked Richelieu, ‘ we must circumvent them.’ 

‘That is your affair,’ continued the colonel, in the same quiet way, ‘ mine 
is to rout, fight, and disperse them.’ 

‘You can serve us, indeed, in this matter,’ whispered the cardinal, with 
one of his penetrating looks. 

‘ Dispose of my arm,’ said Gassion. 

‘But we have first need of your wit and cunning,’ observed his emi- 
nence. 

“Of wit I was never possessed, M. le cardinal, and I don’t know what 
cunning means,’ returned the colonel. 

‘The Count de Soissons is the heart and soul of the conspiracy : he is 
largely bribing the troops, and inducing them to desert,’ said Richelieu. 

“Send me against him, and | will drag him befure your eminence, dead or 
alive.’ 

‘No, no, we must act quickly and cautiously, there must be no violence.” 

‘What may be your eminence’s meaning ?’ an : 

‘ They will certainly write to you, inviting you to join their party. Yow 
must write your compliance, and obtain their secrets, that we may with 
greater certainty draw out their fangs.’ . 

‘ This is a miserable affair, M. le cardinal,’ said Gassion, with the calm, 
off-hand manner which was usual with him every where except in the field 
of battle, ‘ I shall never be able to acquit myself in such a part.’ 

‘ But you shall be assisted.’ ° 

‘{ mean to say that the character you would have me assume is wholly 
repugnant to my nature. I cannot be treacherous towards any one—not 
even towards traitors to the king and state.’ vens q 

The grey eyebrows of the cardinal were contracted, as if in sudden dis- 
pleasure. ‘ 

‘No haste on this occasion, Gassion, take time to consider the matter” 
observed the cardinal. ’ " 

‘ Always a fair fight, and room evough ; that is my motto,’ said Gassion, 

‘ But your fortune will be made,’ panerogsee the cardinal. ‘ 

‘Then it must remain to be made. My first word, your eminence, is al- 
ways my last,’ returned the culonel. ; sal 

‘The king will be displeased at your refusal,’ said the minister. 











not, I believe, the consequences of any recollection of destructive catas- 
trophes presented to our imagination by narratives of historical events ; what 
seizes upon us so wonderfully is the disabuse of that innate faith in the fixity 
of the solid and sure-set foundations of the earth. From early childhood we | 
are habituated to the contrast between the mobile element, water, aud the | 
immobility of the soil on which we stand. All the evidences of our senses 

have confirmed this belief. But when suddenly the ground begins to rock | 
beneath us, the feeling of an unknown mysterious power in nature coming | 
into action, and shaking the solid globe, arises in the mind. The illusion of | 


made subject to the empire, of destructive unknown powers. Every sound 
—the slightest rustle in the air—sets attention on the stretch. We no longer 
trust the earth upon which we stand. The unusual in the phenomenon 
throws the same anxious unrest and alarm over the lower animals. Swine 
and dogs are particularly atfected by it; and the very crocodiles of he 
Orinoco, otherwise as dumb as our little lizards, leave the shaken bed of the 
stream, and run bellowing into the woods. To man the earthquake presetnts 
itself as an all-pervading unlimited something. We can remove from an ac- 
tive crater, from the stream of Java that is pouring down upon our dwelling 
we can escape; with the earthquake we feel that whithersoever we fly we 
are still on the hearth of destruction. Such a mental condition, though 
evoked in our very innermost nature, is not, however, of long duration.— 
When a series of slighter shocks occur in a district one after another, every 
trace of alarm soon vanishes among the inhabitants. On the rainless coasts 
of Peru, nothing is known of hail, nor of explosions of lightning and rolling 
thunder in the bosom of the atmosphere. .The subterraneous noise that ac- 
companies the earthquake, there comes in lieu of the thunder of the clouds. 
Use and wont for a series of years, and the very prevalent opinion that dan- 
gerous earthquakes are only to be apprehended two or three times in the 
course of acentury, lead the ichebioste of Lima scarcely to think more 
of a slight shock of an earthquake than is thought of a hail-storm in the 
temperate zone.’ 

We cannot conclude without directing attention to the lucid manner in 
which every scientific fact is narrated by our illustrious author. We find no 
trace of any desire to torture truths until they are made to give unwilling 
evidence in favour of some theory. Throughout, the most healthful tone 
prevails—the spirit of pure love for the Beautiful and the Trae; aud there 
= few who will not rise the wiser aud better from the study of these 
volumes. 


——_————_ 


COLONEL GASSION, 


THE CELEBRATED FRENCH HUGUENOT OFFICER. 
Continued from the last Albion. 


During his visit to the stables, Gassion was accompanied not only by Des 
Noyers, but by the famous Father Joseph. The favourite councillor of the car- 
dinal wished, like his master, to obtain Gassion’s good grace, and spoke 
largely and with assurance on matters about which he was totally ignorant, 
- the latter, who was no courtier, exposed promptly the other’s blun- 

ers. 

‘I see,’ sail Father Joseph, with a mortified air, ‘that we are not of the 
same opinion.’ 

a That is,’ answered the Colonel, ‘ because we are not of the same profes- 
sion. 

Des Noyers made signs that he should hold his tongue, but in vain. The 
blunt soldier still continued :— 

‘If I were to discourse with you about the Catholic ritual, I should as 
speedily and as completely show myself devoid of common sense !’ 

At dinner Gassion was placed opposite to the Cardinal, who kept his dark, 
piercing eyes fixed on him during the whole of the repast. His eminence, 
indeed, listened so attentively to what the colonel pes | that he scarcely ate 
anything. All the company observed this, but the Sieur de Bautru, who 
was a celebrated wit, whispered the minister,— 

‘Your eminence will surely have to-night an indigestion, for your eyes 
have been dey ouring the whole of that lansquenet, boots, spurs, uniform, 
and all !’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ answered the Cardinal, ‘I have by no means had my suf:- 
ficiency. I wish to regale myself largely !’ 

_The Father Joseph, who in consequence of Gassion’s bluntness towards 
him in the morning, had taken a dislike to him, entered by way of revenge 
into a multifarious discussion with him, but with the like ill success, and was 
compelled for a second time to beat a retreat. 

On leaving the table Gassion asked who was that Capucinal coxcomb who 
loved to talk so largely. His eminence indulged himself in a long fit of 
laughter and said loudly :— J 

‘ That — of a Capucin is my private councillor, but do not mind wnat 











View is given of the portions of heavenly space in which they are found ; and 
many of the wouderful phenomena, wee these bodies have from time to 
time exhibited, are described in a manner remarkable for its lucidness. The 
planets of our Own system are then passed in review ; the beautiful results 
of astronomical investigation are detailed. The satellites of these planets, 
their periods of rotation and of revolution, are next the subjects of discussion; 
and then ‘comets, an innumerable host, which revolve around the sun in 
aan orbits, and from him derive their li zht,’ with an examination of all 
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he saysor does A man of your merit need not observe idle ceremonies on 
| such occasions.’ 

As the colonel was abont to descend to the carriage, the cardinal drew him 
| into the embrasure of a window. - 
| * Monsieur,’ said he, with a look full of meaning, ‘I will venture to say 

you are thinking of returning to your regiment.’ 

‘To-morrow, if I am able.’ answered the soldier; ‘and I trast your emi- 
| nence will at once send me your instructions.’ 
| ‘Do not be in a hurry,’ observed the cardinal, ‘I have sometiing of the 
greatest consequence to say to you. Return in three days.’ 

‘These great men are really amusing people,’ said he to Des Noyers, as 
they returned. ‘I ask you the use o wasting a whole day on horses and 
idle ceremonies of politeness, when they can come straight to the business. 
Is it the custom for people in this country thus to conceal their thoughts ?’ 


| 


‘He will forgive me when I have rendered him real service on the battle~ 
field,’ retorted the soldier of fortune. 

‘Is yqgr mind made up?’ demanded Richelieu. 

‘Irrevocably,’ replied Gassion. 

‘Then may we reckon that you will be equally inflexible towards our 
enemies?’ 

‘T tell you that I cannot and will not play the traitor to any one.’ 

‘Give me your hand,’ said the cardinal, ‘ you are a man of high honour, 
I wish there were many more like you in France. Your feelings shall al- 


the whole of our earlier life is annihilated in an instant. Weare undeceived | ways be respected, and I will afford you other means of mounting to dis- 
as to the repose of nature, we feel ourselves transported to the realm, and | tinction. Be prudent, aud forget what you have just now heard.’ 


‘| have already forgotten every thing, replied Gassion. 
‘ Now go, aad visit the king,’ said the cardinal, ‘ and after that you shall 
| be free.’ 
Thus did Gassion’s scruples of honour prevent him from at once reaching 
an eminent position 
| The colonel’s reception at St. Germain was even more flattering than it 
| had been at Ruel. The king had a amy conversation with him in his cabi 
net: the principal topics being—what kind of game principally abounded 
in the forests of Germany ; whether the Germans best excelled in the boar- 
| hunt or the stag-hunt; of what breed were the horses used for hunting; 
whether the Germans could sound a clear, dry blast through the horn: 
whether the Germans wore much lace around the knees, and what was the 
depth of that lace; whether they ensconced their legs in ‘ grands canons,” 
and if they were the size of a couple of large drums.* To these important 
questions, which related to matters which exclusively occupied the mind of 
Louis X11, the lansquenet colonel gave such answersas to please his majesty. 

On quitting his majesty, the colonel traversed the waiting-room, which 
was full of ladies. 

‘Is not that the famous Gassion ?’ asked one of them. 
| «Most certainly,’ answered Bautru, who happened to be there. 
| «Ah! we beseech vou to stop him for one moment, that we may only look. 

athim,’ implored the lady. 
| Bautru accosted the colonel, who turned briskly r_ ad. 
| ‘Stop, Monsienr de Gassion,’ said he, ‘here is the Countess of Bour- 
| donné dying to have a word with you.’ 
| * That is true,’ said the lady, ‘ we do not converse every day with a hero 
of your stamp’ 

“Pray, madam, excuse me,’ stammered the colonel, blushing to the very 
whites of the eyes, to make use of a French expression. 

‘L speak as 1 think, M le colonel, and we all think alike,’ observed the 
lady. 

Teemmpen a circle of beauties gathered around the colonel, who wished 
that he was once more charging the imperial cavalry at the head of his dash- 
ing, dare-devil regiment. 

‘Do you remain at Paris any time, M. le colonel?’ demanded the lady in 
her softest and most mellifluous tones. 

‘J depart to-morrow morming for Thionville,’ answered Gassion. 

‘Ob, heavens!’ exclaimed the lad with a languishing ais, and the dischar, 
of a couple of shots from her beautiful eyes, ‘ what ,flyso soon from the abode 
of love, the graces, and the pleasures ?’ Do you wish to escape from our admi- 
ration? Alas! give us at least time that we may string garlands to adorn 
your temples.’ , 

‘ Mordieu! what is the meaning of all this flammery ?’ demanded Gassion, 
in astonishment, not knowing that the countess was adopting the manner 
and language of the celebrated Hotel de Rambouillet. 

‘We know, monsieur,’ continued the lady, ‘ that your heroic soul despises 
our sex—we are neither Amazons, nor descendants of Pallas, to win your 
heart, but it is time to yield. We must triumph over your obduracy and 
coldness ’ , 

‘ Certainly, most certainly,’ exclaimed the ladies in chorus. 

‘ Ladies,’ continued the countess, turning round, ‘ I invite you all to favour 
| me with your society this evening to meet M. de Gassion. We will not al- 
| low him to return with his injurious prejudices to the field of battle. You 
| will come, monsieur; indeed, you do not leave this apartment without giv- 
| ing your promise.’ 

* Pray, pray, ladies, excuse me. 
to such idle extravagance ’ 

‘What!’ said Bautru, ‘are you afraid, Colonel, of meeting face to face 
such fair enemies ?!’ 

‘Well, well, well, have it your own way, I will certainly accept the invi- 
tation,’ said at length the colonel. 

On his return to Paris, a large crowd had collected before his hotel which 
his usual modesty would not allow him to encounter, he therefore proceed- 
ed to the Palais Royale, aud only at dusk re entered his own apartments. 
Bautru appeared at eight o'clock to conduct him to the hotel of the coun- 
tess 

The ladies of the court had long conceived a great affection for Gustavus 
Adolphus. He had been the hero of the age, and not only that, but the hero 
of several romances, wherein many of his officers, especially Gassion, had 
been made to figure. When, therefore, it was bruited that he was to be at 
the Countess of Bourdonné’s, all the world demanded admission, but the 

* A l’époque du mariage de Madame de Sévigne, eu portrait de grands 
canons, ou les porrait moins longs lorsque Moliere les moquait dans les 

Precieuses Ridicules,en 1659+ puis, huit ans aprés, lorsque Le Misanthrope 
fut représente en 1667, les pot canens redevinrent a la mode, 
‘Moliére a dit daus L’ Ecole des Maris, acte 1, scene 1:— 
“ Et de ces grands canons ol comme en des entraves 
On met tous les matins ses deux jambes esclaves, 
Et par qui nous voyons ces messieurs les galants 
Marcher écarquillés ainsi que des volants.””’ 
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est, wittiest, and prettiest of the belles of Paris. 


dy only invited the youn 
lady only inv yr road, present, Bautru and Gauffre, a celebrated 


There were only two gen 
advocate. : , é 
The colonel was received with extraordinary honours; he was placed in 
a chair of state, surmounted by a crown of laurels and flowers: the bevy of 
Jadies surrounded him, and when they had well-nigh overwhelmed him with 
fulsome compliments, Gaaftre commenced an oration, as if he were pleading 
before the judges in favour of the fair sex. The orator passed in review all 
the famous beauties of antiquity, even to Clelia, and the heroines of the siege 
of Calais. He then discussed the happiness derived from love, and spoke at 
length of the joys tasted by Rinaldo in the gardens of the witching Armida. 
During the whole of this discourse, Gassion turned and twisted on his seat 
of state, and scarcely knew which way to look, for fear of encountering the 
handsome features which encircled him, and more than once actually yawn- 
ed. In conclusion, the advocate, with a voice broken with deep emotion, 
worked up his address by saying that all the past achievements of the fair sex 
were nothing, since the finest jewel was still wanting to their crown of con- 
quest, inasmuchas the mighty Gassion would not yield his soul—coutessing 
himself their vanquished slave. 

‘Hallo, my good fellow,’ exclaimed Gassion, taking seriously all that was 
passing, and really pitying the weeping orator, ‘never mind, do not fret 
yourself. J am only twenty-four years of age, and will think, I promise 
you, of love on some of those fine mornings.’ . 

But M. Gauffre was pomaeny: and cried out that he must think of it 
immediately. He philosophised like an oracle on the rapidity of time and 
the ravages of his murderous scythe, and he concluded by throwing himself 
upon his knees, and invoking the little but malicious ed of love, he suppli- 
cated the urchin to descend from heaven, and tv launch his arrows against 
the colonel’s heart, which was harder than the hardest rock ? * ; 

¢ But what on earth,’ exclaimed Gassion, who was losing all patience, 
“does that man mean with all his tears, sighs, turned-up eyes, looks, an 
nonsense 1?" 

‘What do I mean ?’ answered Gruffre, ‘ why, I mean that you should se- 
lect a fair dame of this party to whom you must, kneeling at her feet, pay 
your homage ; that you should bestow upou her the assurance of your ten- 
derness by giving her a chaste salute, and afterwards carrying her colours ; 
that you should think of her in the midst of battle ; and that your first care 
after each scene of bloodshed should be to send her a tender message, and 
heap upon her the most endearing names !’ 

The ladies applauded this piece of incoherent declaination. / 

‘What?’ cried Gassion, blushing, ‘ must I select a lady frem this fair com- 
pany, and salute her openly, publicly? Well, then, will the lady whom 1 
select choese me for her gallant?’ 

‘ Willingly, willingly,’ exclaimed all the ladies in the same breath. 

‘Very well,’ said Gassion, summoning courage, ‘tell me, now, my dear, 
good-hearted, weeping friend, is your wife here ?’ 

‘Certainly, monsieur le colonel,’ answered Gauffre. 

‘Then I select her; where is she ?’ demanded the colonel. 

Gauffre went up toa very pretty woman, took her by the hand, conduct- 
ed her to where the ps Sao was seated, and formally presented her. The 
colonel blushed, if possible more deeply than ever, Benitated, then jumped 
HPs saluted the advocate’s wife, who submitted with the best grace imagina- 
ble; then seized his hat, and without waiting to take leave of the congregat- 
ed ladies, fairly bolted out of the room, and made his escape from the hotel 
of the Countess of Bourdonné. He then vowed that he would never again 
set foot in a salon, and that he would leave Paris as quickly as possible.— 
And he kept his word. But Gassion’s adventure created loud laughter 
throughout the capital, and when it was reported to the king, even that sa- 
turnine | apr ecgs was amused, and spoke of the matter with a smile for the 
space of a whole week. 

Gassion departed. His first exploit was to force in six days the fortress 
of Cambresis, before which Rantzau and La Meilleraie had boty signally 
failed. The cardinal was so delighted at this exploit, that he deman ed from 
the king the rank of Maréchal de Camp for his favourite, in whom his trast 
and confidence became 8» great, that he was accustomed to say to the con 
tumacious ministers of other nations, 
ms Have a care how you raise difficulties; I will send Gassion to overcome 

em. 

In less than three —- Gassion had cleared all the provinces of France 
from the enemy, he had routed out the rebels from Normandy, and in his 
brilliant campaign in Flanders had conducted his army to the very gates of 
Antwerp; and the minister, so absolute and tyrannical in otherrespects, held 
him in such esteem, that he never asked his services in the war against the 
Count de Soissons. 

One day Gassion received from Richelieu a kind and affable letter. ‘I 
am getting old,’ said he, ‘and am desirous of securing the welfare of my 
friends. I have a project as regards yourself, which I am anxious to carry 
into speedy effect; come to me during winter, and count upon my sincere 
attachment.’ 

In due time Monsieur de Gassion appeared at Ruel. ~~" 

‘You bave many enemies,’ cheervel the cardinal, ‘ your great merits have 
excited the spleen of the envious and jealous. So long as I live, these peo- 
ple can never injure you, but on my death you will be the object of base in- 
trigues ; akind of warfare in which 1 nd open and loyal mind will not allow 
you to engai e. I will make your fortune, and place you so high, that your 
enemies shall not be able to reach you. The first vacant baton of Marshal 
of France is destined for you; meanwhile accept this small present as a to- 
ken of my regard and esteem.’ His eminence handed to him two costly dia- 
mond rings. 

‘ And how comes it that your eminence gives me ¢wo rings?’ said the 
blunt soldier. 

‘One is for your wife,’ answered the cardinal. 

‘Ihave not got a wife,’ emphatically declared his favourite, ‘your emi- 
nence can take one back.’ 

‘No, monsieur, I am about to furnish you with a wife worthy of wearing 
it,’ said the cardinal smiling. 

‘ That is a different affair,’ replied Gassion, ‘I will in that case keep it.’ 

‘ Now, tell me truly,’ demanded the mighty minister, ‘if your repugnance 
to the fair sex is seal, or only feigned, for I wish above all things to render 
you happy.” 

‘In truth, your eminence, the fair sex has always inspired me with fear 
rather than love ; but if your eminence takes on youu the task of selec- 
tion, I no longer object.’ 

‘ I have already selected, Gassion, and you will be satisfied, so far as youth, 
beauty, distinction of name, and amount of fortune, are concerned. We 
will create you a duke, and this alliance will place you on an equality with 
the loftiest and proudest nobles of the land.’ 

~ I cannot, monsieur le cardinal, sufficiently express my gratitude. But I 
know not any merit on my poor part which has deserved such transcendant 
favours.’ 

‘Merits—favours?’ said the cardinal, ‘I will tell you, Gassion. You are 
the only man in France who is a stranger to the villanous intrigues which 
have surrounded me. You are the most honest, the most manly, the most 
honourable subject of his majesty. In all these qualities you are even my 
superior. We are alone, and I make the avowal, for I know your modes- 
ty. Hearts and souls like yours are rare, and when found, should be cher- 

ed, valued, treasured 1 wish to see you chief of a lofty and powerful 
house, and that future times may behold future Gassions by the side of the 
monarchs of France, who may emulate the bright example bequeathed to 
them by the noblest of ancestors. Time is precious,—return to-morrow ; 
1 will present you to your future wife, and we will then give directions for 
the contract of marriaze.’ 

Gassion attended at the cardinal’s on the following morning, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. The gates were closed. The cardinal was 
alarmingly ill, he had been just attacked with that illnessto which in a very 

few days he was destined to fall a victim. Gassion never knew even the 
name of the lady intended for him, and he informed the king of the singular 
position in which he had been placed by the death of Richelieu. 

Do not be at all uneasy, yeneral,’ replied his majesty. ‘ {t shall be my 
care to find you a partner in every way equal to the object of the cardinal’s 
election. Your ring shall not lie useless.’ 

But the king never acquitted himself of his promise. The shortness of 
| ee men’s memories has become a little proverbial. Besides he soon fol- 

owed his minister to the tomb. Gassion was now decided in his own mind 

that Heaven had ordained for him the state of bachelorship, nor did he ex- 
press He snares Sat o — o his marriage had never been comple- 

e retu a) p, and once mo re i ic > 
proieerel te ail die phvaidines ot tho works re lived that rude life which he 

Then commenced that series of memorable campai ic ye im- 
mortalised the name of Gassion. He had a main “aie fa Fg of 
Roervi, and became the friend of the Duc d’Enghien, who deensnhel ter 
him the baton of marshal. The Cardinal Mazarin returned for answer that 
M. de Turenne deserved the preference, and that Gassion should check his 
—s for the distinction, 4 

*M. de Turenne,’ said the modest Gassion, ‘ will honour t —w ‘. 
as I shall be honoured.’ iit ee 


Both, however, received the baton. Nevertheless, Gassion, as Richelieu 
es aang. had many enemies at the Louvre. He was represented as an am- 
itious man, desirous of abusing his influence with the army. It was only 
necessary for him to appear at court, and pay his homage to the queen re- 
gentand her minister, to insure an easy victory over his slauderers, But 








he scorned to do so; he despised the shifting, feeble, vacillating govern- 

ment of Anne of Austria; he fad acontempt for the cunning, hypocritical 
; Mazarin. The council of the regency checked and thwarted him, they de- 
manded to be informed of his slightest movements and even directed 
his operations, On opening one of Mazarin’s dispatches, he was heard to 
say,— 

T Now, then, we shall read some famous nonsense.’ 

This was reported in high quarters; the court was offended, his arrest was 
resolved, and the neéessary orders would have been issued, but that fears 
were entertained of a general revolt and a civil war. They, however, lit- 
tle knew the marshal, and Richelieu was right when he indited on his se- 
cret tablets that it would be unpardonable to have against the state a heart so 
sensible and so easy to gain. Gassiun was filled with yen -09 

Notknowing how to rid himself of so redoubted a soldier, the Cardinal 
Mazarin determined to employ him in such manner that his destruction 
should be sure. He therefore sent an order for him to attack the enemy, 
who had their position within impregnable entrenchments. The marshal, 
diviuing the minister’s intentions, returned the order, with the following 
note appended :— 

‘T have never, during my whole career, failed in any enterprise requiring 
diligence and courage, but what is now required is an impossibility. Ifyou 
would effect my death, let me be arraigned and tried, and let me lose my 
head on the scaffold, but do not to your resentmentsacrifice the whole army. 
I will never consent to lead brave soldiers to a certain butchery.’ 

While anticipating his recall, he fora few days appeared gloomy and re- 
served, and this condact on the part of their pm a communicated a gloom 
to the officers and army. Intelligence, however, was brought to him that 
he could carry Lens by a coup-de-main, and he gave the word for action, de- 
termined that the news of his brilliant achievement should arrive at the 
same moment with that of his disgrace. While issuing his last orders from 


d|the window of a house, a shrill voice was heard by all, repeatedly pro- 


nouncing the name of Gassion without any one discovering whence the 
voice proceeded. This extraordinary circumstance was regarded as an in- 
auspicious announcement, and his officers entreated the marshal to postpone 
the assault, but he would not consent. Again did the mysterious yoice pro- 
nounce his name, when he exclaimed with all his force,— 

‘What do you want? Is it my ruin youare announcing? I am expect- 
ing it at the hands of the very next courier. Ifit be my death, it is well; for 
my name and my person will then be rescued from outrage !’ 

in their attack on Lens, the army came upon a palisade which had been 
hastily constructed during the night. Furious at the obstacle, Gassion was 
the first to leap from his horse, aud give an example to the soldiers by pull- 
ing up the stakes which were arrestiug his cavalry. While thus employed, he 
was struck by a ball on the head, and mortally wounded. In three days he 
expired: he was buried at Charenton. The ungrateful court which had 
driven bis gallant and lofty soul te despair were, as is usual in all such cases, 
pen of honours after his death. He fell in the thirty-seventh 
1is age. Thus perished gloriously in the discharge of his duty the first and 
noblest warrior of the century which also gave birth to Condé and Turenne; 
who, however, did not attain to the high zenith of their fame until after the 
premature fall of Gassion. 

ee 
ITALIANgPOETS. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


ARIOSTO. 


In looking from the poetry of Tasso to that of Ariosto, we feel ourselves 
in a world of more health and activity. We are dealing with a more vigo- 
rous and better constituted mind. It is some comfort, too, to feel that the 
poet is not under the restraint to which Tasso's genius subjected itself in his 
wish to create a work which his country mightregard as entitled to be rank- 
ed with the epic poems of Greece and Rome, and in this respect favourably 
contrasted with the romances of Ariosto and Boiardo. Ariosto at all times 
seems under no restraint whatever. He sports with his thousand subjects in 
the full consciousness and exultation of rejoicing power. In gaiety, in grace- 
fulness, and in gerfect gentlemanly feeling, no poet of any country is—we 
had almost said, if Scott and Shakspeare did not rise up to reproach us with 
the involuntary slight—his equal. In the wide world of romance in which 
alone it was possible for the poet to move in absolute freedom—to say and 
to suggest what he wished—we see him at one time movingon earth under 
the mask of allegory—atanother in some high heaven of platonic obstruc- 
tion, among objects, if they may be so called, of which no allegory could 
present him with an embodiment. 

Now and then we are tempted to suspect that his allegorical personages 
play more than one pe and that satire on civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, which it would not be safe to venture upon except under some dis- 
guise, is intended to be conveyed under such masks as those of Alcini and 
Eriphila; for in the writings of the poets, we are told by one of themselves, 
are a up divers and sundry meanings. ‘The literal sense is as the 
outward bark or rind ; then, likea second and finer rind, nearer to the pith 
and marrow, comes the moral sense; and then, under the selfsame words, 
are often comprehended some truths of natural philosophy or political gov- 
ernment, and now and then of divinity. We do not sufficiently value the 
entire freedom of thought and expression which every man possesses in these 
kingdoms at present, and the absence of which created a necessity for the 
disguises, more or less transpareut, in which writers less favourably circum- 
stanced were compelled to veil their thoughts. The grossnesses of Rabe- 
lais’ buffooneries have heen traced to the necessity of his assuming the mask 
of folly when warring with the evilsof his day. Perhaps some similar ex- 
cuse may be made for the passages in Ariosto’s grea poem, which every 
reader cannot but wish removed. 

When Ariosto indulges in satire—as, for instance, in the e where he 
disposes of the title'deeds under which the lands of the ckareh are held—he 
uses so light and delicate a pencil that it isimpossible offence should be given. 
Itis said that in the writers of romance we are to look for the manners of 
their own age. This, surely, isnottrue. In the sensein which the word 
is used, the actual manners of any age are notto be looked for; but, if of 
any, the poet, in a composition of real or affected seriousness, will in gene- 
ral adopt the costume of some remote time or place, and avoid, as he best 
can, all that is in this respect familiar. It would be more just to say, that as 
far as he is true to his own high vocation, he anticipates the feelings and the 
moral tone ofa state of society better than that in which he lives. This, for 
the most part, unconsciously: where consciously, it does not, of course, af- 
fect what we have said, whether he ascribes that higher state of morals and 
feeling to some past state of society in which he chooses to place his heroes, 
or in the remote future. Such fairyland, wherever placed, is the creation 
of his own mind; and we thiok the effect of poetry has a chance of being 
greater in actual society, by his not making his work seem a representation 
of actual life. The romance was of higher value than the novel—at least 
than the novel can be to those whose habits and menners it describes. 

But of all this at some future time. There is some difficulty in bringing 
before our readers, as we would wish, the Orlando Furioso. We wish to 
avoid in these papers the affectation of antiquarian research; yet, to state, 
as matters fixed and indisputable, the conclusions to which we have comeon 

ints, that have produced warmer controversies among learned men than 
is quite intelligible to persons of cold temperament, is scarcely decorous. 
Oar first duty, however, is, to state the few facts that have been preserved 
of Ariosto’s life. 

Lodovico Ariosto was born on the 8th of September, 1474, at Reggio, of 
which place his father was captain or governor for the Duke of Ferrara. 
The family were of respectable rank, and the father held other offices of a 
magisterial or judicial cieusten. Lodovico exhibited early talents for poe- 
try, and used to dramatize such stories as he could find, for his brothers and 
sisters to act. The study of the civil law was that which occurred to his fa- 
ther as giving the best chance to his son of finding future means of support; 
and for five years he is said to have been occupied withit. The time seem- 
ed wholly lost; and at the age of twenty we find him returning to the study 
of the clasics, which’he had abandoned. Plautus and Terence were the 
books first put into his bands, and he immediately set about writing come- 
dies, in which the old plots are reproduced. A story is told of his father’s 
exhibiting considerable violence in some argument with him—the poet was 
silent; but in discussion with his brother afterwards he mentioned circum- 
stancesjthat showed his father’s anger to have arisen wholly from his mis- 
conception of facts that could be at once explained. ‘And why did you 
not say so, and vindicate yourself?’ said the brother. ‘The truth is,’ said 
Ariosto, ‘1 was thinking only of a passage in my play of Cassaria, in which 
an old man quarrels with his son; and t was watching my father’s words 
and gestures for the purpose of learning how I might increase the effect of 
the scene.’ 

His father died when Ariosto was of the age of twenty-four, and Ariosto 
had to struggle with the management of asmall and embarrassed property. 

He was the eldest and least helpless of his father’s family ; and with great 
personal sacrifices he was enabled to make out marriage portions for his sis- 
ters, and some means of oe for his brothers. 

Between this period and his thirtieth year he wrote most of his smaller 
poems, Italian and Latin. In his thirtieth year he entered into the service 
of Cardinal Hippolito of Este, son of Hercules the First. It is said that it 

was his poetical talents which first attracted the cardinal’s attention. Yet 
he appears to have been but little satisfied with the way in which they were 
applied; for when Ariosto brought him a copy of the ‘ Arlando Furioso,’ he 
asked him where he could haye found all these good for nothing fooleries. 








ear of 





Though Arivsto had been employed by the cardinal in several matters of 
important business, and had in all shown great skill and prudence, yet there 
was bnt little cordiality between them. 


Ata later period of the poet's life, he entered into the service of the Duke 
of Ferrara. He was provided for by the duke in the amusing way in which 
we have heard of poets being provided for in other countries. A pension 
was given him, charged on the produce of a certain impost. The impost it- 
self was done away, a great relief, eee to those on whom it fell, and 
the poet left io struggle on as he best could, Such is patronage. 

His next misfortune was a lawsuit. A relation died, and Ariosto, as next 
of kin, claimed the inheritance. It was disputed, and the other claimants 
were, a convent, (who claimed in mght of a monk of their order, a natural 
son of the deceased,) and the Ducal Chamber, who said that it escheated to 
the Duke. The case was heard more than once. In the court where it was 
first tried, the judge was a personal enemy of Ariosto’s, and bis biographers 
seem to think it enough to say this to account for the decision being against 
him. He appealed, but was advised to withdraw his claim by the president 
of the court, who was a creature of the duke’s, and told Ariosto that to per- 
sist in his claim would be to forfeit all chance of Alfonso’s favour. _ 

He at length was sent as magistrate to a wild district infested with con- 
tinual robberies. Ariosto seems, by firmness and mildness, to have created 
some sort of order among the lawless inhabitants, and romantic stories are 
told, by all his Italian biographers, of the respect in which he was held by the 
bandits, and how he owed his life to their admiration of his poetry. 

Whether Ariosto was married or not, is leftin doubt. He had some be- 
nefice or other, which might, it seems, be held by a layman, but not by a 
married man; and this gives a doubtfal character to the unacknowledged 
relation in which he lived with a lady, whose name occurs in his poems, and 
who was, perbaps, his wife. Sir John Harrington gives us some stories of 
other ladies, resting on very doubtfal a Sir John hopes the best; 
but even on the supposition of being compelled to decide against the poet, 
he is inclined to pardon him, as well for other reasons, as chiefly because 
‘these white devils have such power upon earth.’ It is certain that two tall 
young claimed kindred with Ariosto as his children, and had their claim 
allowed. 

On Arivsto's return from quieting the disturbances in Graffignana, a more 
suitable, if not a more dignified occupation was found for him. The duke 
was fond of theatrical amusements—had built a splendid theatre—and a 

inted Ariosto director of it. Ariosto’s, if not the first, were among the 
irst, Italian comedies in verse. Plays that he bad written at first in prose 
were recast and thrown into loose verse; and he translated two of Ter- 
ence’s plays into prose. The actors were some of the principal persons 
about the court, and one of Ariosto’s own comedies was honoured by a son 
of the duke’s reading the prologue. In his history of the Italian theatre Ric- 
coboni gives an analysis of the ‘ Scolastica,’ and expresses surprise at Arios- 
to’s talent for hamour being equally displayed in these dramatic works as in 
his narrative poem. The total failure of Scarron and others when they 
wrote for the stage, would seem to justify his notion that the humour which 
succeeds in narrative ney is distinct from that which the drama requires, 
and, as we think Ariosto’s dialogues through the Orlando are never quite 
equal t« the exigency of the situations in which his heroes and heroines are 
placed, we own we feel some surprise at these works being as effective on 
the stage as Riccoboni thinks they ought tu be. Poor Riccoboni, on one oc- 
casion, thought to bring the matter to the test of representation. At Venice 
he announced the “Scolastica, by Lodovico Ariosto.’ The great name of 
the poet was sure, he thought, to attract. The success of the particular 
piece was of great moment, as Riccoboni was engaged in some plan of the- 
atrical reform. He had already done wonders with all the old tragedies he 
could find. Sophonisba, and Semiramis, and (Edipus, had already appeared. 
The Venetians were taught to admire the Torrismondo of Tasso, and the 
Marquis Maffei gave his countenance and a new tragedy, Merope, to Ricco- 
boniand hiscrew. But it would not do to have the Muse of Tragedy alone 
inher glory. The player’s ambition extended still farther; but, going far- 
ther, for a while at least it fared worse. After one of his ambitious trage- 
dies, the next day’s entertainment consisted of ‘ comedie ordinaire,’ or low 
farce, in which the parts were filled up by the actors ex‘empore, and in 
which, to use Riccoboni’s own words, there was neither rhyme nor reason. 
There was no hope of any dramatic author writing a comedy for him. Co- 
medy, in any sense in which the word is used by any other nation, would be 
regarded as out of the question, as there seems the absolute necessity of 
framing such a story as would give ‘ the four masks,’ as they are called, an 
opportunity of amusing the audience with their traditional pleasantries, He 
hints, too, that the vanity of his actors wassuch that any author would ever, 
for this reason alone, be deterred from the undertaking. In these cireum- 
stances, he did the best he could, and Italy, which had not for a century seen 
anything like a regular comedy, crowded to his theatres in Venice and in 
all the principal towns of Lombardy, to assist at his exhibition of translations 
of the best French comedies. The vieillards of the French comedies became 
the Pantalone and the Dottore; and the valets were transmogrified into Har 
lequins. The poor player in telling his story, and admiring exceedingly his 
success, does not give us reason to think that he had much trouble in the ac- 
tual task of enaintion. His business was rather to have prepared skeleton 
plays, as in our day are sold skeleton sermons and skeleton speeches. The 
Italian taste was gratified by lengthening out incidents which the French 
writer but just touched on, and now and then it became necessary to throw 
two farces into one, to fill up the proper time. If anything appeared to 
Riccoboni particularly good, he translated it word fur word. Alas for 
poor Corneille! We find the following record: ‘Quant au Menteur de 
Corneille, la princesse d’Elide, et Psyche, j’en fis des traductions qui furent 
recitées.,’ 

All this could not but lead to authorship, and the ambitious manager must 
write the ‘Jealous Woman,’ confiding the secret of its being anoriginal work to 
his ‘ wife and his Penates.’ He gives us the rather ambiguous information, 
that it succeeded as happily in France as in Italy. ‘ This,’ says he, ‘ was 
my first attempt, and after this I kept blotting and smearing paper, and 
scribbling one thing or another, but this was not all. ‘‘ My Jealous Woman” 
had succeeded, although there was not one word of love in it ; as a comedy 
has succeeded without a love story, why not without a Harlequin? It was 
a hazardous enterprise, but should I succeed, the result to our theatre would 
have been important. It would lead to no less than our stage possessing 
translations of all the best French Tragedies—our having frequent exhibi- 
tions of our own old dramas—and authors not being any longer deterred 
from giving us new ones.’ 

All these effects poor Riccoboni saw, arising from the success of his ex- 
periment, with more distinctness than ever prophet in drink beheld the re- 
generation ofthe empire involved in the return of a county member—and 
to give his enterprise the best chance of a triumphant issue, Lelio (for this 
was his name among the gods), announced The Scolastica, by Lodovico 
Ariosto 


‘ The ‘ Scolastica’ had to undergo some changes before it could be repre- 
sented. One of the old fellows in Ariosto, — the necessity of going 
to Naples to fulfil a religious vow,—his real object is very different. A mon 
is introduced, and the difficulties become more complicated by the monk’s in- 
sisting that he has received a bull from the Pope enabling him to give a 
dispensation from vows, and commute them, on condition of some easy pe- 
nance—that the cost of the journey would be foolishly thrown away if ex- 
pended in travelling, and that it might bear fruit ina better world, if given 
to him for spiritual purposes. This is a pleasant scene, but Lelio was afraid 
to hazard the joke against monks, and he altered the passage, so as to render 
the play presentable, ‘ sans blesser les meeurs.’ The name of Ariosto was a 
charm that brought crowds, but the crowds were disappointed, and yet more 
disappointed was the manager. Ariosto’s name suggested the hope of see- 
ing the Angelicas, and Orlandos, and Bradamantes of the Furioso. The 
lively and restlessaudience, when they found they had no chance of anything 
better than the traditional vagabonds of the old comedy, would not take the 
trouble of making‘out the story. They murmured atthe first act—in the se- 
congand third came showers of apples—and at last poor Lelio let the cur- 
taig fall at the end of the fourth act. Lelio’s mortification knew no bounds. 
He feared that a fit of illness would come—but, oy me the King of 
France was forming a company of Italian actors—and Riccoboni was given 
the commission. The ingratitude of Venice, as he called it, and the unfeel- 
ing insult with which his attempt to reform the theatre of Italy was received, 
tended to lessen his regret at leaving his country for ever. Riccoboni was 
arespectable man, and was held in respect by distinguished persons in his 
own country. His works on the state of European theatres, and his history 
of the Italian stage, are useful and entertaining books. He lived to an old 
age, having from religious feeling long separated from the stage, asa way of 
life. 

Riccoboni’s unsuccessful attempt to revive Ariosto’s comedies, has kept 
us too long from our proper subject. 

The satires of Ariosto are so filled with local and personal allusions, as to 
be with difficulty intelligible, except with more study of minute circum- 
stances than is consistent with any true enjoyment of poetry. Such passa- 
gesof them as more particularly refer to his own life have bee now and then 
translated, and from them most of the details we have given are collected. 
Lord Holland has translated one into that easy ossiping style which de- 
ceives the writer into a belief that it is easily read—but «your easy writing 
is damned hard reading,’ as somebody said long ago. Should Ariosto’s sa- 
tires be ever translated and read, they must be condensed, not expanded ; 
and Lord Holland’s trick of making the lines run into each other, when 
writing in ten syllable couplet, is oue that never lias done, and never will do, 
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CUR . . 
re serious poems which have been written on the principle are 
= it is not poco that writers themselves, and critics, who for, singa- 
larity’s sake, will patronise anything unusual, can read such poems ito oe 
If the rhyme be felt at all it is felt as an interruption in verses so constructed, 
and blank verse would be infinitely better It is provoking to see pei oy 
take such pains to go wrong, as partsof what Lord Holland has translate 
would have a chance of being effective in the terse epigrammatic structure 
of Pope’s verse. Ariosto’s small chance of patronage at Rome is the subject 
of thesatire we speak of. The same subject is more amusingly treated in 
another satire of his. A householder, during a prodigious drought, is for- 
tunate to find a spring, which, however, is so scanty that only one can drink 
atatime. He first quenches his own thirst, then comes his family, then his 
favourites, then herds, flocks, asses, in prodigious numbers—every thing 
that had the claim of thirst—must be satisfied. ‘The process wasa tedious one, 
and a poor magpie,{perishiug for want of water, thought it would never be 
atan end. In days of old it had amused the fortunate finder of the fountain 
with its tricks and chatter. It, to be sure, had done nothing to help him to 
the discovery, but it could nut but hope that when his own family was sup- 
lied it might be called and get a little—but now it was doomed to see hun- 
reds upon hundreds of eager candidates. ‘I have no chance here,’ says 
r Mag—' [ must seek another fountain.’ This is his story, and now comes 
the moral : 
‘ To those, my cousin, this true story tell, 
Who think that I shall quatf the sacred well; 
For mark what numbers wait to quench their thirst, 
From nephews down to fourteenth cousius—first;— 
Next—those who lent their hand to mount the throne, 
And grace his temples with the triple crown. 
One, “ I was with him in his exile,” cries, — 
“ [risked my neck to save him,’’ one replies. 
A third, advaucing on, begins to boast, 
How much he lent, how much he might have lost. 
Another, on acknowledgments depen s, 
For favours to his brothers and his friends, } 
‘When neither borse, nor arms, nor clothes remained, 
I set him up and at my cost maintained ;” 
’Midclaims like these neglected I must wait, 
And. never drink at all, or drink too late.’* ; ; 
During the last years of Ariosto’s life he resided with his two unmarried 
sisters in Ferrara, in a house which he had built near the church of St. Ben- 
edict. He was asked why he, who described such stately palaces, built so 
small a house ? ¢ ! 
‘Words are more pera g | laid down,’ said he, ‘than stones.’ On the 
front of his house were the lines ;— 


Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen wre domus. 


He was fond of gardening, though knowing little or nothing of the matter. 
His language was amusingly covtrasted with his poetry. He used to say 
poetry might be compared to a laurel which sprung up of itself, and which 
might be greatly improved by cultivation, but would lose its natural beauty, 
if too much meddled with. It is the same way, he added, with verses 
which come into the mind, we know not how, which may be improved by 
the correction of a little original roughness, but are deprived of all their 
grace, and freshness, by too nice a handling. Yet verses or plants Ariosto 
never for a moment left to themselves. : 

‘If he set a fruit-tree, (says his son Virginie,) or sowed seed of any kind, 
he would go so often to see if it were growing, that he generally ended with 
spoiling or breaking off the bud.’ We abridge from Sir John Harrington the 
description of his person, given by his Italian biographers. Harrington’s 
language is more expressive than any which we could substitute. ‘ Tall of 
person—of complexion melancholy, given much to study and musing, and 
would therefore sometimes forget himself; he was of colour like an olive, 
somewhat tawny in his face, but fair-skinned otherwise; his hair was black, 
but he quickly grew bald; his forehead was large; his eyebrows thin; his 
eye a little hollow, but very full of life, and very black ; his nose was large 
and hooked (as they say the kings of Persia were); ls teeth were white ; 
his cheeks wan; his beard thin; his shoulders square and well made, but 
stooping, as almost all that look much on books in their youth are inclined 
to be ; bis hand somewhat dry, and a little bow-legged. His counterfeit was 
taken by Titian, that exeellent drawer, so well to the life, that a man would 
think it were alive.’t 

The Ltalian biographers are a magnilojuentraee. They tell us of Ariosto’s 
having been crowned by the Emperor Charles V.; but they agree in nothing 
on the subject. Some fix Mantua as the place of the ceremonial—some 
Bologna. ‘The year, too, is variously stated ; we believe the whole to be a 
fiction, and to rest on no better authority than a recital ina deed executed 
by his sons, in which the word ‘ laureatus’ is used with the father’s name. 
Had such a ceremonial actually taken place, its details would bave been re- 
corded with fatiguing particularity, In the same spirit of exaggeration, 
they have told of Leo the Teuth’s publishing a bull in tavour of Orlando, and 
denouncing the censure of excommunication on all who should presume to 
find fault with it. The story, when examined, has no other foundation than 
~ the customary license to print the book was given in the ordinary 

orms. 

Ariosto died at Ferrara, in June or July, 1533. He died saying that he 
had no doubt of again knowing his friend in another life, and expressing his 
delight at being so soon to meet those who had gone before him. 

He was buried in the church of St. Benedict.t 

T'o be Continued. 


AGRICYULTUBA, 
BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 
GARDEN HUSBANDRY. 

One reason why land is so much more valuable in the Eastern, than in the 
Southern States is, that in tonsequence of the proximity of towns, made up 
of non-producing communities, that is non-producers of agricultural com- 
modities, these New England farms, possess the character of Market- 
gardens rather than farms for the production of the great staples. 

Scarcely a farm in Massachusetts is located beyond the reach of a com- 
munity of fishermen or manufacturers, so that every hen’s egg, and every 
sow’s pig, and every bunch of radishes, and every bunch of grapes, and 
every bushel of potatoes, or of apples may, in a few hours, be converted into 
money. It would be easy to show that ten acres cultivated in a market- 
garden will yield more than many get of “ ready income,” from one or two 
hundred appropriated to slovenly farming. In the persuasion that it will 
be read with interest, we give the following from the Reverend W. L. 
Rham’s Dictionary : 











Garpen Huspanpry is a branch of Horticulture, the object of which is to 
raise fruits, vegetables, and seeds for profit on a smaller extent of ground 
than is usually occupied for the purpose of Agriculture, 

The best examples of this kind of industry are found among the market- 
gardeners near populous towns, particularly London, Paris, and Amsterdam. 
By the application of much manual labour and an abundant supply of ma- 


* Horton Black’s Tasso. Vol. IL., p. 270. 
+ Harrington’s Ariosto, page 421.—‘ ‘To-day I have been over the Man- 
frini palace, famoas for its pictures. Amongst them there is a portrait of 
Ariosto, by Titian, surpassing all my anticipations of the power ot painting, 
or human expression. Lt is the portrait of poetry, and the poetry of portrait.’ 
—Lord Byron. Letter to Murray, April, 1817. 
; t * The tomb of Ariosto,’ says Shelley, writing from Ferrara, in 1818, 
occupies one end of the largest saloon of which the library is composed. 
It is formed of various marbles, surmounted by an expressive bust of the 
poet, and subscribed with a few Latin verses, in a less miserable taste than 
those usually employed for similar purposes. But the most interesting ex- 
hibitions here are the writings, &c., of Ariosto and Tasso, which are preserv- 
ed, and which are concealed from the undiscriminating depredations of the 
French with pious care. There is the arm-chair of Ariosto, an old plain 
wooden piece of furniture, the hard seat of which was once occupied—ay, 
but has now survived its cushion, as it has its master. I could fancy Ariosto 
sitting in it; and the satires, in his own handwriting, which they unfold be- 
side it, and the old bronze ink-stand, loaded with figures, which also belong- 
€d to him, assist the willing delusion. This ink stand has an antique rather 
than an ancient my ese Three nymphs lean forth from the circumfer- 
ence, and on the id stands a Cupid, winged, and looking up, with a torch-in 
= hand, bis bow in the other, and his quiver beside him. A medal was 
Sot sap a neta noes impreed pn 
) ative expression, but perhaps the artist was 
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nure, they accelerate the growth of vegetables and produce them more 
abundantly than where manure is not so easily obtained, or where there is 
not so large a demand for the produce. ee 

The gardeners near Paris, some of whom have gardens within the outer 
walls of the city, are called Marai chers, from the situation of their gardens 
in a low district which was formerly a marsh (marais ). The industry of 
this laborious class is proverbial. Their whole life is devoted to their gar- 
dens. They work the whole day in the greatest heat of the sun, end long 
before the rest of the inhabitants awake they are on their way to the market 
with their produce. The soil in which they raise their vegetables is naturally 
a poor po but by constant manuring it has been converted into a very rich 
mould abounding in humus. From its porous nature, and the frequent re- 
currence of dry summers, it would produce little witbout constant and abun- 
dant watering. The raising of water from numerous wells dispersed through 
the grounds, and conveying it to the growing plants, is the most laborious 
part of the work: during the whole summer this labour is incessant. There 
are large stone cisterns in which the water is allowed to remain, that it 
may acquire the temperature of the air; and from these it is carried by pipes 
into various channels which intersect the garden in every direction. ‘| hese 
gardeners divide the season into three periods The first begins in October, 
when they sow lettuces in a hotbed, which are pricked out a month after, 
and planted finally ina sheltered border about the eud of January, the 
ground having been well dug and abundantly manared with very rotten 
dung taken from the hotbeds. At the same time they sow radishes and 
leeks among the lettuces. The radishes are sold by the end of March, the 
lettuces in May, and the leeks in June. This completes the first season.— 

The ground is now dug again, and manured with fresh long stable-dung 
mixed with the earth of which the hotbeds were formed ; in this they plant 
alternate rows of endive or scarolles (both varieties of chicory), and of cu- 
cumbers, which produce gherkins for pickling and sauces. ‘lhe endive is 
sold in July, and the small cucumbers continue to be gathered till September. 
In the third season, which is the shortest, another digging and dunging is 
given, after which they sow radishes and small winter-salad, of which the 
French have a great variety, Winter endive is also planted for blanching. 
From this statement it appears that the ground produces a constant succes- 
sion ofculinary vegetables, and that it is manured thrice in the year. The 
great object is to have a rapid succession, and to allow no plant to occupy 
the ground long. Cabbages, cauliflowers, asparagus, artichokes, and other 
vegetables which remain a Jong time on the ground, are cultivated at a 
greaver distance from Paris, where the land lets atalower rate. ‘These plants 
will bear to be carried to a greater distance than the delicate vegetables 
which are used chiefly in a raw state as salads. ‘The only perennial plant ia 
the gardens of the Maraichers is sorrel, of which there is a great cousump- 
tion This is continually dunged and watered to accelerate its growth, and 
is cut many times in the season. It must, however, be allowed that this 
forcing with manure and water, although it produces large and delicate 
fibres, does not give the flavour which belongs to vegetables grown in com- 
mon earth, and which have had a more natural growth. 

The market-gardens near London are on a larger scale, and if they pro- 
duce fewer salads and pot-herbs, they produce better and more substantial 
vegetables, and likewise a considerable quantity of fruit. Middleton, in his 
‘ View of the Agriculture of Middlesex’ (London, 1813), gives an account of 
the management and produce of the gardens near London, whicl: chiefly 
supply Covent Garden market. 

The best soil is a moist alluvial loam deposited from repeated overflow- 
ings of the Thames, which are now prevented by banks or dykes. But an 
increased demand for vegetables has gaused much inferior soils to be culti- 
vated as gardens, and increased labour aud manure have supplied the defi- 
ciency in natural fertility. The gardeners’ year properly begins in autumn, 
when the land is dug, or rather trenched. and well manured. Various ve- 
getables which will be required in winter are now sown, and especially 
those which are to produce plauts to be set out in spring; spinach, onions, 
radishes, and winter saladsare sown, and when the weather is severe, are 
protected by a slight covering of straw or mats. In February, the cauli- 
flowers which have been raised in frames or under hand glasses are planted 
out. The cabbage plants are pricked out. The radishes, onions, aol salads 
go to market as soon as they are of sufficient size, and sugar loaf cabbages 
succeed them. As the vauliflowers are taken off, they are succeeded by en- 
dive and the same is the case with the cabbages. Thus there is a constant 
succession of vegetables, without one moment’s respite to the ground, 
which, in consequence of continual stirring and manuring, maintains its pro- 
ductive power. Deep trenching in some degree prevents that peculiar de- 
terioration of the soil which would be the consequence of the frequent re- 
petition of similar plants. This effect is most perceptible when the plants 
— their seed, which is seldom or never allowed to take place in mar- 

et eye but great attention is paid to the species of plants which suc- 
ceed each other on the same spot. 

The principle which experience and theory unite in establishing, is that of 
avoiding the too frequent recurrence of plants which belong to the same 
natural tamilies. The greater variety cultivated in gardens,in comparison with 
the common produce on a farm, enables this principle to be fully acted 
upon. These gardeners who overlook this, and repeatedly sow or plant 
the same kind of vegetables in the same spots, are soon aware of their error 
by the diminution of the produce, both in quantity and quality, and by va- 
rious diseases which attack the plants, however abundant may be the food 
supplied to them, or careful the tillage. 

The principle on which our gardens are cultivated, is that of forcing vege- 
tation by means of an abundant supply of dung, constant tillage, and occa- 
sional watering. The whole suriace is converted into a species of hotbed ; 
and crup succeeds crop with a rapidity which is truly astonishing. ‘Those 
vegetables which arrive ata marketable state in the least time are the mcst 
profitable, and those also for which there is a constant demand at all times 
ofthe year. Withan abundant supply of manure, the market-gardeners 
have no fear of exhausting the soil; and dissimilar vegetables may grow to- 
gether on the same ground. Trees bearing fruit may be pianted in rows, 
especially those of the dwarf kind; and under them those vegetables which 
do not require much sun may be raised to advantage. This is a very com- 
mon airangement in the market gardens near London. Raspberries, goose- 
berries, and currants are planted in the rows between ihe trees. ‘hese 
rows being thirty or forty feet apart, leave ample room for vegetables. But 
in those gardens where the finest vegetables are raised, and particularly in 
those which are appropriated to the growth of seeds, no irees aie permitted to 
shade the ground: even the hedges, if there are any, are kept low and clip- 
ped, that they may not give any shade, or harbour small birds. The mar- 

et-gardeners near London 4o not raise many peas or beans, except such as 
are forced and require glass frames to protect them, The chief supply of 
peas in the season comes trom a greater distance, and is the produce ot 
Tasso’s own hand; a manuscript of some poems written in prison to the 

Duke of Alfonso, and the satires of Ariosto, written also by his own hand, 
and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. The Gerusalemme, though it had evidentl 
been copied and re-copied, is interlined, particularly towards the end, with 
numerous corrections. The handwriting of Ariosto is a small, firm, and 
pointed character, expressing, as I should say, astrong and keen, but cir 
cumscribed energy of mind ; that of Tasso is large, free, and flowing, except 
that there is a checked expression in the midst of its flow, which brings the 
letters into a smaller compass than one expected from the beginning of the 
word, It is the symbol of an intense and earnest mind, exceeding at times 
its own depth, rhe admonished to return by the chillness of the waters of 
oblivion striking on its adventurous feet. You know I always seek, in what 
I see, the manifestation of something beyond the present and tangible object, 
and as we do not agree in physiognomy, so we may not agree now. But 
my business is to relate my own sensations, and not to attempt to inspire 
others with them. Some ofthe MSS. of Tasso were sonnets to his persecu- 
tor, which contain a great deal of what is called flattery. If Alfonso’s ghost 
were asked how he felt those praises, | wonder what he would say. But to 
me there is much more to pity than tu condemn in those entreaties and 
praises ot Tasso. . = . ‘ 

Tasso’s situation was widely different from that of any persecuted being of 
the present day ; for from the depth of dungeons public opinion might now, 
at length, be awaked to an echo that would startle the oppressor. Butthen 
there was no hope. There is something irresistibly pathetic to me in the 
sight of Tasso’s own handwriting, moulding expressions of adulation and 
eutreaty to a deaf and stupid tyrant, in an age when the most heroic virtue 
would nave exposed its possessor to hopeless persecution, and—such is the 
saa between virtue and genius—whose unofiending genius could not 
escape, 


‘We went afterwards to see his prison in the hospital of Saint Anna, and I 
auclose you mp ower of the wood of the very door which for seven years and 
three mouths livided this glorious being from the air and the light, which 
had nourished in him those influences, which he bas communicated through 
his poetry to thousands. The dungeon s low and dark: and whenjI say it 
is really a very decent dungeon, I speak as one who has seen the prisons in 
the doge’s palace at Venice, But itis a horrible abode for the coarsest and 
meanest thing that ever wore the shape of man, much more for one of deli- 
cate susceptibilities and elevated fancies. It is low, and has a grated win- 
dow, aud being sunk some feet below the level of the earth, is full of un- 
w holesome damps. In the darkest corner is a mark in the wall, where the 
chains were rivetted which bound him hand and foot. After some time, at 
the instance of some cardinal, his friend, the duke allowed his victim a fire- 
place. The mark where it was walled up yet remains.’ —Shelley’s Letters, 
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whole fields suwn for that purpose by the farmers within a moderate distance 
of London. is crop would not be so profitable in a confined garden cul- 
tivated at a great expense, 

The value of the produce in one year, from an acre of garden-ground in 
the most favourable situation, as stated by Mr. Middieton, from the ac- 
count which he received from a market-gardener, is almost incredible. It 
is as follows :—radishes, 101. ; cauliflower, 601. ; cabbages, 301. ; celery, 
= crop), 501.; (second crop), 401.; endive, 301.; making a total of 220). 
or the gross uce of an acre in twelve months. The expenses of culti- 
vation are very great. In inferior situations the prodace is much less, but 
the expenses ure also somewhat less. When it is considered that there are 
nearly 2000 acres thus cultivated, the gross amount of produce must be very 

reat. 
A garden should always be laid out in a regular form, with narrow paral- 
lel beds, and paths between them. One or more roads, of sufficient width 
to allow acart to pass, should intersect these beds at right angles, for the 
convenience of bringing manure and taking off the produce. The beds 
should not be abovesix feet wide ; so that a person may easily pull up weeds, 
or gather the vegetables without treading upon the beds. The surface- 
soil taken from the paths serves to raise the beds, and in retentive soils may 
carry off the superflucus water after sudden violent rains. The whole ground 
should have been trenched two spits deep or more: and this trenchi 
should be frequently repeated, to mix the upper with the under part of the 
soil, aud distribute the et epee throughont the whole depth. Thus 
in time a rich black mould will be produced, in which every kind of vegeta- 
ble will grow most rapidly. For early plants, and those which are in 
winter, and require to be protected from frost, narrow beds are made lying 
ina direction east and west, and sloping towards the south, with the north 
side raised high, so that their surface forms an angle of twenty or thirty de- 
grees with the horizon. This gives the plants a protection from the north 
winds, and exposes them more to the influence of the sun. 1n very frosty 
weather, these beds are covered with rats or loose straw. We do not men- 
tion frames covered with glass, as they belong to a higher kind of horticul- 
ture; but a moderate hotbed made with fresh dung, and covered with mats 
laid over hoops, is indispensable for the raising of early vegetables. By these 
means radishes and various salads may be raised very early in the spring, 
and sometimes in mild winters, without any interrnption during the wale 
ear. 

. An abundant supply of manure is indispensable in a market-garden, ard 
this can generally be obtained in large towns ata trifliug expense. The 
neighbourhood of a town is therefore a necessary circumstance towards the 
production of the crop, as well as itssale. It would be impossible to make 
a sufficient quantity of manure by means of the horses which are employed 
to carry the produce to market; and the extent of land usually laid out in 
garden-ground could not raise sufficient food for cattle, without taking upa 
space which may be more profitably employed. The only animal which can 
be kept by a gardener to advantage isa pig. ‘This animal will live well on 
the offal of vegetables ; and the gardens of cottagers could not well be kept 
in a fertile state ifit were not for the manure made by the pigs. 

The market-gardeners about Amsterdam are mostly Jews, and the vegeta- 
bles which they bring to marketare similar to those of the London or Paris 
gardeners; but they excel particularly in raising cauliflowers, large white 
cabbages for making sawr-kraut, a dish much relished in the winter by the 
Dutch and Germans | Casnace], French beans, cucumbers, and melons,— 
They raise these last in such abundance, that heaps of them are sold in the 
manhole at a very low rate. They also excel in the forcing of early peas and 
beans, and in the general management of hotbeds. 

The profits of a garden near London, of the extent of ten or twelve acres, 
are as great as that of a farm of ten times the extent cultivated in the best 
manner, without the help of purchased manure. But if manure can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable rate. as is often the casein great thoroughfares, where 
many horses are kept for public conveyances, although there be no immedi- 
ate demand for vegetables, a garden may be very profitably cultivated, en- 
tirely for the purpose of raising seeds. This branch of industry is the more 
worthy of notice, as it may enable a cottager to improve his situation great- 
ly by the produce ofa small garden or allotment of land. The demand for 
seeds of all the most common  roductions ofa garden, and especially of flow- 
ers, is great beyond belief, ro the profit of those who retail them in small 
quantities is so great that they can afford a liberal price to those who raise 
them with proper care so as to keep the varieties distinct. 

In some agricultural districts it is the custom for the labourers to plant tur- 
nips in their gardens in November, in order to obtain the seed in time for 
sowing in the next year. They choose the soundestand best shaped, and 
by attention in keeping the ground clean, and allowing only one sort to ga 
to seed within a certain distance, they produce a better seed than the farmer 
could ; because the labourer and his family having their garden constantly in 
view, can more easily keep off birds and watch the ripening of the seed, so 
as to allow it to come to perfect maturity, without danger of the pods burst- 
ing, and shedding the seed fiom being left on too long. Thus they can col- 
lect a bushel or two of excellent seed froma small portion of land ; and 
this, at the price of a guinea a bushel, which is cheaper to the farmer than if 
he raised it himself, or purchased it of the seedsman, isa very profitable 
crop,to the labourer. 

An industrious cottager, without losing any time, with the help of his wife 
and‘children, may much increase his comforts in this manner, while atthe 
same time he trains his children to habits of industry. To no class of men 
would a knowledge of garden husbandry be more useful. The improvement 
which may be made iu the condition and character of the poor, by combi- 
ning,in their education a knowledge of the most common arts of life with 
that of letters, which is often the only thing taught in schools, must be evi- 
dent in every man wko has reflected on the subject; and of all these arts tha 
most generally useful amongst an agricultural population is the art of horti- 
culture. The cottager who isacquainted with the means of raising early 
garden produce, who can graft young trees, who knows what plants may be 
propagated with a little care, aud be readily sold when in perfection, can 
employ his labour with a double advantage. And many a many a man, from 
a very small beginning, has, with a moderate share of judgment and pru- 
dence, raised himself to independence, if not to affluence; while he that 
plods on in the beaten track, like a horse in a mill, ends his days in ignorance 
and poverty. 

The great superiority of those scheols which have been established ta 
teach the children of the poor to work as well as to read, over those which 
teach book knowledge only, is indisputable. A boy who can manage a little 
garden, who takes a pleasure in watching the seed he has sown, who plucks 
out every weed as soon as it appears, and who prides himself on the fruit 
and vegetables which he can place on his father’s table, is more advanced 
rs his education than he who can only read and write, however well he may 

o both. 

Many eee have been proposed for the distribution of crops in a cottage 
garden; but none of them are suited to every situation, Much depends on 
the nature of the soil, which may be better suited to one kind of produce 
than another; and also to the demand for any peculiar class of vegetables. 
New sorts may often be introduced with advantage. The raising of any 
useful plant with great care will uften give a man a reputation, which makes 
it advantageous to him to confine himself to these principally, and raise them 
in the greatest perfection. An ingenious man will find out what is most for 
his own advantage; and from the list of plants which may be caltivated for 
ornament or for use a selection may be made which may be well suited ta 
the situation of the ground and the circumstances of the grower. The prac- 
tice of the market-gardeners may be examined with advantage; and long 
experience, with the test of profit, will lay down better practical rules than 
the most plausible theories. 

An allotment of land such as is now very frequently given to agricultural 
labourers with the laudable intention of making them more industrious acd 
independent of parochial relief, may be cultivated to great advantage by ap- 
plying judiciously the general principles of garden husbandry. There are 
few cottages which have not already attached to them a small garden of a 
few perches, in which common vegetables, such as cabbages, onions, and 
early potatoes, are raised. The same vegetables may continue to be cultiva- 
ted there, provided the situation is more convenient from its proximity to 
the cottage, or a small part of the allotment may be set apart every year for 
this purpose, so as to change the crops, which is always an advantage. But 
the remainder of the allotment should be cultivated ona cegular plan, as a 
farm in miniature, with this difference, that all the operations should be per- 
formed with the minute attention of a gardener. 


Jotatoes and wheat, if the soil is not too light for the latter, or rye, in ve- 
ry sandy soils, will bethe principal crops, being immediately necessary to the 
support of the family. These crops have sometimes been recommended to 
be raised in every alternate year; but whatever be the tillage or manuring, 
there are few soils which will not soon be reduced in fertility by this con- 
stant succession. One fourth of the land in wheat, and one fourth in pota- 
toes, is the utmost which can be profitably cultivated in one year. The re- 
maining half of the allotment must produce pulse, roots, and green crops, 
by which animals mbhy be fed and manure collected. At allotment of three 
acres will enable a cottager to keep a cow, by having @ portion of it in clo- 
ver or other artificial grass. 





f 


In the ‘ Farmer’s Magazine’ for February, 1802 (p. 38), there is an article 
drawn up by Mr. John Sinclair, in which it is shown how this may be ef- 
fected without difficulty. But as the allotments usually given to labourers 
seldom exceed half an acre, or at the most an acre, the keeping of a cow is 
out of the question; and the only animal which can be profitably reared and 





fatted is the pig, to which we shall therefore confiue eur observations. By 
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means of pigs{the cottager may greatly increase the profit which can be 
made from his allotment of lind, keeping up at the same time a ees 
e of fidelity. One half of his land must be cultivated to feed his pigs, 
Besides the smaller potatoes which remain when the finest and best are ta- 
ken out for the use of the family, he may give them beans, barley, carrots, 
nips, and turnips, es cially the Ruta Baga, or Swedish turnip ; and al- 
the straw must be used for litter. If this be strictly attended to, the greatest 
possible profit will be made from the land, withoutany danger of its being 
exhausted and losing its fertility. ‘be rotations will therefore be—potatoes, 
witha great quantity of manure; then barley; then , beans, carrots, 
parsnips, and Swedish turnips, manured ; and after these wheat. The ap- 
ication of the garden husbandry must be in the preparation of the soil by 
eep trenching and digging, caretully drilling or dibbling all the seeds in 
rows, stirring the soil between the growing plants, and keeping the ground 
clear of weeds by the hand and the hoe. These last are the most essential 
of the cultivation, and are to be performed by the wife and children. 
y daily attention to the progress of the plants, and continual assistance at 
critical periods, sometimes thinning out, and at other times transplanting to 
produce an equal crop, and treating every plant as if it were a rare plant in 
a garden, the ground may be made to produce more than double what the 
most attentive farmer could expect on a larger scale. The additional labour, 
which is all light, costs the cottager nothing ; but the farmer could notaf- 
ford to pay for it at the usual rate of wages. If he could find hands to do 
it, he could not ensure the minute attention which is naturally applied when 
the labourer is to receive all the advantage himself. The comfort whicha 
well-managed allotment gives toa labourer with a numerous family is hard- 
ly credible by those who have not witnessed it; and if there were less pro- 
t, it would stil! be highly beneficial, in a moral and political point of view, 
that early habits of industry should be encouraged, and that the temptations 
which arise from want of employment yr jbe taken away from the 
young by the useful and healthy occupation.of the garden. 


Tue Arriat Rootinc or Prants.—Some weeks ago a correspondent 
asked—‘ Why do plants frequently throw out roots into the air?’ And as 
the elucidation of the question affords a subject of physiological inquiry, a 
few remarks may not be uninteresting to your readers. Although this aeri- 
al routing is a property far from being general in the ordinary economy of 
vegetable life, yet there are some species which depend in a great measure 
upon this property for their support. For instance, we have ouly to examine 
the Epiphytes of the tropical forests, or the Pandanus of the adjacent plains. 
In the former these aerial roots appear to have only one function to perform, 
that of imbibing nourishment from the moist atmosphere, in which the great- 
er part of those singular plants delight ; but in the latter instance, they con 
tinue to grow downwards, performing the functions of aerial roots unul 
they reach the earth, into which they penetrate. The upper part assumes 
the appearance and perfurms the functions of a stem; the lower part 
branches into the soil, and forms roots. Now this formation of new stems 
around the parent plant affords a beautiful illustration of the peculiar adap- 
tation of every plant to the situation which it is determined to fill, and of the 
unison of its several parts in the general economy of the whole fabric, as 
the nature of the plant requires the formation of new stems around the ori. 
ginal one. ‘The roots of the Pandanus before they reach the soil are fur- 
nished with peculiar organs for collecting moisture for the nourishment oj 
the plant ; but as soon as the roots reach the earth, these organs disappear, 
being then useless, as roots beneath the soil require no such organs for the 
purpose of imbibing the surrounding substances capable of being assimila- 
ted for the uses ofthe plant. Now, although this aerial rooting is part of tha 
general economy of the plants above named, those instances can only be 
considered as exceptions to the generalrule. It is therefore for us to in- 
quire, Why do plants, under certain circumstances, and contrary to their 
— nature, produce roots from the stem? We know that such instances 

requently occur, and a familiar one is afforded in the Vine. These roots do 

not at all times issue from the joints, as is generally, though not always the 
case with cuttings, but from all parts of the stem; and the emission of roots 
takes place only when the plant is of vigorous growth, and growing ina 
moist atmosphere. 

During the growth of a plant all the inorganic matter which has been ab- 
sorbed by the roots mixes with the gases of the atmosphere imbibed by the 
leaves, and, assimilated by the indescribable chemical operations constant- 
ly going on in the plant, is returned as nutritious sap by a series of vessels 
in the interior of the bark, and from thence to the several parts of the plant, 
for their nourishmentand growth. But the greatest accumulation of the nu- 
tritious sap takes place around the exterior of the alburnum, and assumes 
the pristine form of all vegetable fabrics—cellular tissue, and from which 
alayer of woody tibre is formed around the stem, thereby increasing it b 
a layer of alburnum. Now, while the plant continues to grow moderately, 
this deposition of nutritious sap continues to take place, but in no greater 
quantities than is required for the gradual enlargement of the plant. But 
when the plaut is stimulated to an extraordinary degree, the accumulation 
of nutritious sap takes place in much greater quantities than can be accom- 
modated by the gradual ealargement of the several parts of the plant. 


——— 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


‘THE TIME HAS COME 


TOWN.’ 


MRS. CAUDLE THINKS TO HAVE A COTTAGE OUT OF 


Candle, you ought to have had something nice to-night; for you’re not 
well, love—I know you're not. Ha! that’s like you men,—so headstrong ! 
You will have it that nothing ails you; but I cantell, Caudle. The eye of 
a wife—and «ach a wite as I've been to you—can at once see whether a 
husband’s well or not. You've been turning like tallow all the week; and 
what’s more, you eat nothing, now. It makes me melancholy to see you at 
ajoint Idon’t say anything at dinner before the children; but I don’t 
feel the less, No, no, you’re not very well; and you're not as strong as a 
horse. Don’t deceive yourself—nothing of the sort. No, and you don’t eat 
as much as ever; and if you do, you don’t eat witha relish, 1’m sure of that.; 
You can’t deceive me there. 

But I know what’s killing you. It’s the confinement; it’s the bad air 
you breathe ; it’s the smoke of London. Oh yes, I know your old excuse: 
you never found the air bad before. Perhaps not. But as people grow 
older, and get on in trade—and, after all, we’ve nothing to complain of, 
Caudle—London air always disagrees with ’em. Delicate health comes 
with money: 1’m sure of it. What a colour you had at once, when you’d 
hardly a sixpence ; and now, look at you! 

’Twouid add thirty years to your life—and think what a blessing that 
would be to me ; not that I shall live atenth part of the time—thirty years, 
if vou’d take a nice little house somewhere at Brixton. You hate Brixton? 
I must say it, Candle, that’s so like you: any place that’s really genteel, you 
can’t abide. Now Brixton and Balham Hill I think delightful. So select! 
There, nobody visits nobody, unless they’re somebody. Tosay nothing of 
the delightful pews that make the churches so respectable ! 

However, do as you like. If you won’t go to Brixton, what do you say 
to Clapham Common? Oh, that’s a very fine story! Never tell me! No, 
you wouldn’t be left alone, a Robinson Crusoe with wife and children, be- 
cause you’re in the retail way. What! The retired wholesales never visit 
the retired retails at Clapham? Ha! that’s only your old sneering at the 
world, Mr. Caudle; but | don’t believe it. And after all, people should 
keep to their station, or what was this life made for? Suppose a tallow- 
chandler,—lI call it only a proper pride. What? You call it the aristocra- 
cyof fat! Idon’t know what you mean by aristocracy; but I suppose it’s 
only another of your dictionary words, that’s hardly worth the finding 
out. 
What do you say to Hornsey or Muswell Hill? Eh? Zoo high? What 
aman youare! Well then—Battersea? T'oolow? Youare an aggrava 
ting creature, Caudle, you must own that! Hampstead, then? 7'vo cold ? 
Nonsense ; it would brace you up like adrum, Caudle ; and that’s what you 
want. But you don’t deserve anybody to think of your health or your com- 
fortseither. There's some pretty spots I’m told, about Fulham. Now, Can- 
die, I won't have you say a word against Fulham. That must be a sweet 
place: dry, and healthy, and every comfort of life about it—else is it likely 
that a bishop would live there? Now, Caudle, none of your heathen prin- 
ciples—I won't hear’em. Ithink what satisfies a bishop ought to content 
you; but the politics you learnat the club are dreadful. To hear you talk 


of bishops—well, I ouly hope nothing will happen to you, for the sake of 


the dear children! 

A nice little house and a garden! I know it—I was 
There’s something about it makes one feel so innocent. My heart some. 
how always opeus and shuts at roses. And then what nice currant wine we 
could make! And again, get ‘em as fresh as you will, there’s no radishes 
like your own radishes ! They're ten times as sweet! What? And twen- 
ty times asdear? Yes, there yougo! Anything that | fancy, you always 
bring up the expense. al 

No, Mr. Caudle, I should not be tired of itina month. [I tell you I was 
made for the country. But here you’ve kept me— aud much you've cared 
about my health—here you've kept me in this filthy London, that I hardly 
know what grass is made of. Mauch you care for your wife and family to 
keep ’em bere to be all smoked like bacon. I can see it—it’s stopping the 
children’s growth; they'll be dwarfs, and have their father to thank for it 
If you'd the heart ofa parent, you coulda’t bear to look at their white faces, 


born fora garden ! 








Dear little Dick! he makes no breakfast. What? He ate six slices this 
morning? A pretty father you must be to count’em. But that’s nothing 
to what the dear child could do, if, like other children, he'd a fair chance 

Ha! and when we could be so comfortable | Bat it’s always the case, 
you never will be comfortable with me. How nice and fresh you’d come 
up to business every morning ; and what pleasure it would be for me to put 
a tulip or a pink in your button-hole, just, as I = say, to ticket you from 
the country. But then, Caudle, you never were like any other man! But 
I know why you wou’tleave London. Yes,! know. Then, you think, you 
couldn’t go to your filthy clab—that’s it. Then you'd be obliged to be at 
home, like any other decent man. Whereas, you might, if you liked, enjoy 
yourself under your own apple-tree, and. I’m sure I should never say any- 
thing about your tobacco out of doors. My only wish is to make you happy, 
Caudle, and you won't let me do it. k 

You don’t speak, love ? Shall [ look about a house to-morrow? It will be 
a broken day with me, for I’m going out to have little pet’s ears bored— 
What? You won't have her ears bored? And why not, I should like to 
know? It’s a barbarous, savage custom? Oh, Mr. Caudle! the sooner 
you go away from the world, and live ina cave, the better. You're getting 
not fit for Christian society. What next? My ears were bored and—what? 
So are yours? I kuow what you mean—but that’s nothing to do with it. 
My ears, I sey, were bored, and so were my dear mother’s, and grand- 
mother’s before her; and I suppose there were no more savages in our fa- 
mily than in yours, Mr. Caudle? Besides,—why should little pet’s ears go 
naked, any more than any ofher sisters? They wear ear-rings,—you never 
objected before. What? You've learned better now? Yes, that’s all with 
your filthy politics again. You'd shake all the world up in a dice-box, if 
you’d your way: not that you careapin about the world, only you'd like 
to get a better throw for yourself,—that’s all. But little pet shal/ be bored, 
and don’t think to prevent it. I suppose she’s to be married some day, as 
well as her sisters? And who’ll look at a girl without ear-rings, I should 
like ts know? If you knew anything of the world, you’d know what a 
nice diamond ear-rivg will sometimes do—when one can get it—before this. 
But I know why you can’t abide ear-rings now; Miss Prettyman doesn’t 
wear ’em; she would—I’ve no donbt—if she could only get’em. Yes,— 
i's Miss Prettyman, who— 
» There, Caudle, now be quiet, and I'll say no more about pet’s ears at 
present. We'll talk when you’re reasonable. I don’t waut to put you 
out of temper, goodness knows! And so love, about the cottage? What? 
’T'will be so far from business? But it needn’t be far, dearest. Quite a 
nice distance ; so that on your late nights, you may always be at home, have 
your supper, get to bed, and all by eleven. Eh,—sweetone? = 

‘{ don’t know what 1 answered,’ says Caudle, ‘ but I know this ; in less 
than a fortnight I found myseif in a sort of a green bird-cage of a house, 
which my wife—gentle satirist!—insisted upon calling ‘The Turtle- 
Dovery.”’ 

ee 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS: 


BY ONE WHO HAS WHISTLED AT THE WING. 


[ Punch thus ridicules the present passion for giving theatrical anecdotes. ] 

Garrick used to drink nothing, whenhe was acting, but water gruel. His 
Romeo averaged four pints; but for the curse in King Lear, | have known 
him to take as many as three quarts in one evening. When he performed 
the ‘ Walking Gentleman,’ however, he preferred a glass of ginger beer with 
the white of an egg in it. ; 

Dicky Stone was the first to dress the ‘fools’ in their present costume. 
Before his time, the fools were dressed like courtiers; but the Earl of Es- 
sex having complained, Elizabeth got her ‘ faithful Commons’ to pass a law 
for the alteration. 

An actor by the name of Smith had a celebrated dug, called ‘Towser.’ 
They performed once in a piece entitled, ‘ The Dog of Deal, or Dover—I 
forget which—in which the dog had a spring at Smith’s throat, Smith being 
amurderer. Harry Sawyer, however, was in a private box the first night; 
and, just as the dog was making the fatal spring, he threw on the stage a 
large piece of cat’s-meat: the consequence was, Towser rushed immediate- 
ly to the tempting morsel, and nothing would induce him to leave it to re- 
venge his master’s murder. An apology was made for the dog, but all to 
no purpose: the piece was unequivocally condemned. 

Grimoldi was anything but funny off the stage. Ll have seen him at the 
wing so affectedat George Barnwell, that he has been obliged frequently 
to chalk his cheeks three times in the same evening, on account of the tears 
washing all the paint off. 

Dandy Smith used to wear shirt collars made out of letter paper. Lord 
Byron was one night behind the scenes asking for an order, but nobody had 
any paper on whichto write one. Smith immediately pulled out, with great 
presence of mind, one side of his collar ; and, filling it up, presented it to 
Lord Byron, saying, ‘ Allow me, my lord, to inyest you with the Collar of 
the O. P. Order.’ 

Harry Simpson never would take any medicine ; and his medical man was 
often obliged to resort to some stratagem to impose adose upon him. There 
isa piece—I do not recollect the name—in which the hero is sentenced in 
prison to drink a cup of poison. Harry Simpson was playing this character 
one night, and had given directions to have it filled with port wine ; but what 
was his horror, when he came to drink it, to find it contained a duse of sen- 
na! He coula not throw it away, as he had to hold the goblet upside down, 
to show his persecutors he had drained every drop of it. Simpson drank 
the medicine with the slowness of a poisoned martyr; but he never forgave 
his medicine man this trick, as was fully proved at his death, for he died 
without paying him his bill. 

Astley was the first to originate jokes by the Clown in the ring. The cele- 
brated conundrum of ‘ When is,a f men nota door?’ made its début under 
his management; and was so popular, that places for the boxes were sold 
like stock on the Royal Exchange, and fetched a higher premium than any 
of the fands. A private box for the Amphitheatre was considered at that 
time the most valuable wedding present in a lady’s ¢rousseau. 

Betterton had the gift of a very beautiful whistle. He would take a piece 
of wood, and whistle upon it with such intense feeling and melody, that a 
whole theatre has imagined he was playing upon a flute. He has often ptay- 
ed in this way in the erchestra when the flute has been suddenly indisposed. 
When he was a strolling player, he has lived for days upon his whistle, pay- 
ing his expenses, with nothing else, from town totown. The recollection 
of his shake is still cherished in many of our northern counties. 

Mrs. Hubbard (the original ‘ Old Maid’ in Have a Cap and Seta Cap) 
was a very great favourite in pathetic parts ; as she was known to cry more 
naturally than anybody else. The secret of this was never known till her 
death, when there was found a bequest in her will of ten pounds, to be di- 
vided in onions every Christmas-Day amongst poor undertakers out of pri- 
son. 

An elephant was never introduced on the English stage till the production 
of Blue Beard. This is a positive fact; for Fawcett made his first appear- 
ance, I recollect, in one of its hind legs. He was so nervous at the time, 
that in going over one of the traps it gave way, and Fawcett and his com- 
panion leg were precipitated through it. The result was that Blue Beard 
and his black attendant were brought to the ground ; and the two front legs 
of the elephant were seen lifted up in the air kicking away most violently, 
whilst the two hind legs, with Fawcett in one of them, were kicking no less 
violently under the stage. The curtain was obliged to be dropped before 
Fawcet, or the elephant, could resume his natural footing. He afterwards 
attempted to put down elephants when he was stage-manager, but they 
were always too strong for him. 

Mrs. Billington had ninety wigs. Ld were all colours, and of all ages. 
She was offered as much as two thousand pounds for them by Talma, who 
wanted to present them to Napoleon; but she refused the offer, as she was 
determined they should not go out of the country. She kept her word; for 
she bequeathed them to the British Museum, where they may still be seen 
on referring to the head of ‘ Fossils.’ 

~ Quin wasa very great gourmand. He would have his mustard from Dur- 

ham; and his salt was sent to him regularly from Epsom. A box, hermeti- 
cally sealed, was left at the stage-door for him every morning from Rich- 
mond, full of Maids of Honour; and he never travelled without carrying be- 
hind his carriage a tank of sea-water, made in the shape of a trunk, filled 
with shrimps or periwinkles. When he was ill, he would touch nothing but 
a Pope’s-eye boiled in ketchup. ; 

I recollect Charles the Second coming incog. to the King’s Theatre, to see 
Nell Gwynne act Policotia in Not such a Fool as he Looks. Unfortunately, 
in those days, there was no Free List; and the King had not sufficient money 
about him to pay for a seat in the gallery, much Tess in the boxes. The 
consequence was. he was obliged to send Buckingham to a pawnbroker’s 
with his hat and cloak; and, with the money that was advanced upon them, 
he paid for his own and his friend’s admission. Nobody would have known 
anything about this, only a Welsh gentleman, happening to hiss Nell when 
she was dancing, between the acts, the Highland Fling, Charles picked a 
quarrel with him ; and, in the heatof passion, struck him. Cards were in- 
stantly exchanged ; but the King made a sad mistake; for instead of giving 
his proper name and address, he presented to his opponent the very dupli 
cate (made out in the name of ‘Smith’) which Buckingham had received 
for his hat and cloak. Charles would certainly have be en turned out of his 
own theatre, neck and lieels, had he not been recognised by his greengrocer. 
just in time to be saved the exposé. Pepys alludes to this circumstance in 
bis Memoirs, under Feb. 31, 1666, . 


From Punch. 
OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


It is extremely gratifying to have had the assurance of Ministers, that in 
the event of war requiring the whole of our troops, England has still got 
the Chelsea pensioners to fall back upon. The wooden walls of Old England 
are safe whice she has still her wooden legs to stand upon. 

We understand that a review of the Chelsea pensioners will shortly take 
place, as a preliminary to bringing the veterans into active service. There 
may be some difficulty in obeying the words of command, for the ordinary 
operation of shouldering arms will be somewhat of a puzzle to those who 
have no arms to shoulder. ‘ Recover arms’ will be an evolution that many 
would be delighted to perform if it were practicable, and ‘ Stand at ease’ 
will be a suggestion that those who have lost their legs may find some diffi- 
culty in complying with. 

Whether the Chelsea corps is to form a portion of Her Maszsty’s Foot 
we have not heard, but the regiment of ‘ No Foot’ would perhaps bea more 
appropriate title to most of them. 

‘Quick march’ will, we understand, not be insisted upon as part of the 
exercise to be performed by the veterans, who will be divided into rank and 
file, some of whom will rank as old files, according to seniority. 

The guns dealt out to those who have no legs will be constructed on a 
principle that must prevent them from kicking, for it is felt to be hard on 
the old legless boys to have kicking guns given them, when itis out of their 
power to kick in return. 

Cuance or Diet.—We see Mr. Forses Mackenzie was amongst the 
number of guests at the ministerial white-bait dinner. We hope the honour- 
able member was provided with something better than his own words to 
eat; for really nothing else seems te have passed Mr. Mackenzie's lips siuce 
he has joined the mess of ministers. 

Pusuic Sarety.—Accidents are becoming so plentiful on the railways that 
we seriously propose that an Act of Parliament should be passed next ses- 
sion, making it penal for any railway to start without one or more directors 
in each train. When their own lives are in jeopardy, we are sure the rail- 
way autocrats will see the necessity of the greatest caution being used by 
every oue employed on the line, to guard the public against injury. 





PUNCH AND BRITISH TEA TRADE. 

Tue Tea Traps. The hedges about London seem to be in a very healthy 
state. We have heard it stated by a gentlemar, whose nose is relied upon 
by all persons in the trade, that there will be a capital crop of Souchong in 
the fields off Primrose Hill. We have tasted a leaf or two near Grenwich, 
and can safely predict the English market will be unusually glutted this 
year with a quantity of well-flavoured Bohea. The Hyson is partly spoilt 
by the caterpillars, and the blight has taken the bloom off the Twankay in 
the plantations round Enfield, though it is expected they will be passed off 
in the provincial towns ‘as good for mixing, when seasoned with a little 
‘ Gunpowder,’ that is n ow being grown in potsina market-gardener’s at 
Wovlwich. There will be a good supply of green tea at four shillings per 
pound, if the sloe-bushes at Bayswater only keep their present appearance. 
‘There is no truth whatever in the report that the interior cf Leicester Square 
is to be cultivated for this article of commerce by a Hong-Kong merchant. 
There is no necessity for it, as long as there ale su many fields yet unex- 
plored in the vicinity of the metropolis. 


Suntmary. 


Rear- Admiral of the White James Richard Dacres has been appointed by 
the Earl of Harrington to succeed Rear-Admiral of the Blue the Hon. Joce- 
line Perey, C.B., as Commandersin-Chief of the Naval forces on the Cape o 
Good Hope station. f 





Large quantities of plums are jast now ig from France ; shipped 
from Havre. Their quality is said to be excellent. 


Such was the abundance of peas in Canterbury market on Saturday last, 
that they were sold at one penny a gallon ! 

A vessel arrived at London from Holland on Tuesday with a cargo of no 
fewer than 30,000 round cheeses. 


_ Itis computed, that when the King and Queen of the French and all their 
family are lodged in the Tuileries, with their respective attendants, there 
are no fewer than 1500 persons. 

According to the 7%mes it has been estimated that no less a sum than ten 
millions sterling must be sent out of this country in the course of the year to 
pay the calls on foreign railway shares; and speculators are warned of the 
effect which that may have on the money market. 

Now that the most eventful session of Parliament recorded in railway his- 
tory has reached its close. we are enabled to announce, from our official re- 
turns, the foliowing as the great results of its legislation. Parliament has 
sanctioned the construction of 2,090 miles of new railways in England and 
Scotland, and 560 miles in [reland. This is in effect to double the extent of 
the railways of Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland. The capital authorized 
to be raised in shares for this purpose amounts to £31,680,000, exclusive of 
£6,800,000 required for the Irish lines; making in all £38,430,000. The 
cost of the new railways per mile will be very much less than that of existing 
lines. The average of the new is nearly £15,000 per mile, and that of the 
old exceeds £30,000 per mile.—Railway Chronicle. 

It will afford our readers great pleasure to learn that the Honourable 
Jacob Hagen, member of the Legislative Council, has just forwarded to Lon- 
don, as a present to Queen Victoria, a dozen of South Australian wine, the 
produce of his vineyard at Exchunga, under the management of Mr. Walter 
Duffield. ‘To Mr. Hagen belongs the credit of the first successful attempt at 
South Australian wine-making ; and, from what we hear, his vineyard bids 
fair to return wine of first rate excellence. 


FortiFIcATIons.—The government commenced the fortifications of Stad- 

don Heights yesterday. The improvements on the fortifications of Maker 

Heights, on the opposite side of the Sound, and of Drake’s Island, have been 
rogressing for some time. 

Tue Apvancep Suips.—The 30 sail of the line atthe Nore, Portsmouth, 

and Devonport, brought foward as advanced ships, are ordered to be further 
advanced by having the breechings for all the guns fitted complete forth- 
with, two main, fore, and one mizen topmasts, and a jibboom, to be put on 
board each ship, and all the small stores not already provided to be furnish- 
ed immediately. 
The Royal William, 120, and Wellesley, 72, are to be fitted immediately 
at Devonport, as advanced ships, to make up the number there; and the 
Nelson, 120, and Carnatic, 72, have been taken in hand at Portsmouth; the 
latter was taken alongside the basin yesterday. 

The Calliope, 26, Captain Stanley, struck the flag of the Port Admiral at 
Devonport on Sunday morning; and, on its being hoisted on board the 
Sylph, the Calliope saluted it, which was returned by the Caledonia. The 
Calliope was wail elivanes wages on Saturday, and has sailed by this time 
for New Zealand. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the monument to be erected by 
subscription to the memory of the late Earl of Leicester, better known in 
his day as ‘ Coke of Norfolk,’ took place on Tuesday last. in Holkham, in 
that part of the extensive park which stretches before the North front of the 
house, at the distance ofa quarter of a mile from it. 

Rumours abound in Paris that Marshal Bugeaud is to be recalled from Al+ 
geria; but whether to render an account of his policy, or to supersede Mare 
shal Soult as Minister of War, noone knows. 

The Constitutionnel notices that on Saturday the Jesuits resident in Paris 
quitted the houses they inhabited in common, and established themselves '2 
separate residences. 

The bili permitting Jews to hold municipal offices without taking the oaths 
which were heretofore a necessary qualification, has become a law. 

A communication was forwarded, on Saturday, by order of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to all the Curates of the various district churches in 
the Metropolis and suburbs, by which it appears that these churches are to 
be endowed with the same privileges as parish churches in the election of 
Churchwardens, &c. 

In one of the districts of Hackney, where a church-rate has several times 
been refused, the Churchwardens have been allowed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to raise the price of the sittiugs in the church, and out of the money thus 
obtained pay the ordinary church-rate expenditure. If this plan were gen- 
erally adopted, there would at once be an end tc those unseemly contests 
which at present annually disturb the peace of so many neighbourhoods. 

The Royal Botanical Society of London held their annual meeting at theie 
grounds in the Regent’s Park, on Tuesday. The Society is flourishing : im 
the past year, 147 new members and fellows have been elected, making the 
total number 911; the receipts amounted to £9,466, leaving a balance over 
the expenditure of £2,322, The Duke of Norfolk was elected President, 
and other officers were appointed fur the year. 

Hall docks are crowded with shipping. On Wednesday the blue flag 
was hoisted, to announce that no more vessels could be admitted. The ware- 
houses are filled with bales of manufactured goods for export, and all is ac 





tivity along the quays.—Leeds Mercury. 
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IRELAND—STATE PROVISION FOR THE CATHO- 
LIC CLERGY. 
(From the London Quarterly Review.) 
Resumed from the Albion of the 30th ult. 


The argument most relied on by the petitioners is that this increased 
rant for Maynooth is for the encouragement of a false religion—for the en- 
owment of idolatry. The Roman Catholics are denoenced as idolators— 

‘ worshippers of images,’—‘ foll»wers of Antichrist:’ and Protestants are 
indignantly asked whether they can with safe consciences countenance such 
an abomination. rahe é 

Dean Horsley’s pamphlet, ‘ embodying,’ as it states, ‘ the opinions’ of his 
eminent father, is a full answer to such interrogatories; and for ourselves, it 
isas Protestants of the Charch of Eugland not at all disposed to palliate 
those errors by which the Romish Church has deteriorated pure Christianity, 
and which not only justified, but required, the new baptism of the Refor- 
mation, that we say that thus to attempt to exclude Roman Catholics from 
the Christian confrateruity, and to rate them ona par_with infidels and hea- 
thens, seems to us little better than insanity and snicide. We claim for our 
own clergy a direct and coutinuous Apostolic successioua—but whence, we 
would ask, is that momentous authority derived to us?) Who consecrated 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer? Were the waters of life that our forefathers 
drank and that we siill drink, at their streams, drawn from not merely a dis- 
coloured, buta poisoned source? Again: we have, in our own times, fre- 
quent instances of the conversion to our church of Roman Catholic priests. 
Are they re-ordained ?—do they go through any new form of admission into 
the Apostolic succession? By no means. They enter into our church and 
administer our sacraments by the orders received at the altars of Rome ;— 
and such is nut the case with even the best and most orthodox clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland who may desire to pass into the ministry of the 
English Church. , 

But as to the general question of recognizing the Romish Church by Eng- 
lish legislation, we have authority of a different sort directly in point. In 
1791, Mr. Pitt, after a long negotiation with a committee of the English Ro- 
man Catholics, and having satisfied himsell—by the opinions of the univer- 
sities of Paris, Douay, Louvaine, Sulamanca, and Alcala—as to the tenets of 
that Church respecting tue Pope’s authority within these realms—his dis- 

ensing power, and the keeping faith with heretics; having, we say, satis 
fied himself on these points, he consented to the important Relief Bill of 
1791, which, with his sanction, was introduced by Mr. Milford (Lord Redas- 
dale) and Mr. Windhatu, and passed the House of Commons uvavimously 
—and in the Lords was supported (as it seems, from some allusions made 
in the course of the debate) by the whole Beach of Bishops—Bishop Hors- 
ley making a vigorous speech in its favour, complaining only that it did not 
gofar enough: Bishop Barrington also speaking for it—Bishop Hinchliffe 
alone expressing something of doubt, but not opposing. What follows is 
still more remarkable. 

The bill contained an oath to be taken by the Roman Catholics, which 
had been framed by the Roman Catholic committee ; but on further consid- 
eration, ‘the Catholic bishops and clergy objected to it as containing things 
contrary to the Catholic faits., and as trenching upon the spiritual power of 
the head of the Catholic Church and its other pastors’ (see Bishop T'omlin’s 
Life of Pitt, ii., p. 402); and iu deference to them the bill would have been 
thrown out, but that Bishop Horsley, in the committee on the bill, moved 
to substitute for the oath framed by the Roman Catholic committee another, 
meeting the views of the Romana Catholic clergy as to the spiritual authority 
of the Pope; and the bill, thus amended, finally passed, the only division on 
it having been on the clause allowing Romanists to practise at the Bar, 
which passed 26 to9! [i isthen Mr. Pitt, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Windham, 
Bishops Horsley and Barrington, and their right reverend brethren of 1791 
—and not the Cabinet of 1845—that should be held responsible for the 
toleration of ‘sin aud idolatry.’ J/ n'y a que le premier pas qui coute; and 
from this bill, passed under such peculiar circumstances, have flowed, as 
from a fountain head, all the subsequent measures of relief and indulgence. 
Even those who may think them fatal errors, cannot denv— 

‘ Hoc fonte derivata clades, 

In patriam populumque fluxit. 
The Irish Protestant bishops seem to have had the same tolerant disposition 
towards their Roman Catholic fellow subjects and their faith. On the Irish 
Relief Billin 1793 Dr. John Law, then Bishop of Killala, but afterwards 
better known as Bishop of E!phin, a man of a high order of intellect, 
= of the kind least likely to be disposed towards the errors of Popery, 
salda,— 

‘IT look upon my Roman Catholic brethren as fellow subjects and fellow- 
Christians—believers in the same God and partners in the same redemption. 
Speculative differences in sone points of faith with me are of no account. 
They and I have but one religion—the religion of Christianity. Therefore 
as children of the same Sather, as travellers in the same road and seekers of 
the same salvation, why not love each other as brothers? It is no part of 
Protestantism to persecute Catholics; and without justice to the Catholics 
there can be no security for the Protestant Establishment: as a friend, 
therefore, tu the permanency of this Establishment, to the prosperity of the 
country, and the justice due to my Catholic brethren, I shall cheerfully give 
my vote that the bill be committed.’—Jrish Debates, vol. xiii. 

Several bishops appear to have expressed like sentiments, and none to 
have spoken ou the other side except, it seems, Dr. Agar, Archbishop of 
Cashel; but the debates are so imperfectly reported that we speak doubt- 
fully on that point: certain it is there were eight bishops present at the 
passing of the bill, yet no division and no protest. Nor is this all. We find 
that neither to the bills of 1795, 1800, and 1808, which founded and en- 
dowed Maynooth, nor to the forty-eight annual Appropriation Acts which 
have maintained it, has any one of the irish or English prelates of our charch 
ever thought it his duty to enter a protest, nor indeed, as far as we recol- 
lect, to express the slightest dissent, though it appears that there was an 
unusual number of bishops present at the third reading of the bill of 1795. 
Charged as those learned and pious prelates were with the double respon- 
sibility of their own consciences and of the purity and integrity of our church, 
they would not, we presuine, have hesitated to protest even again a money 
bill that should happen to countenance a false and impious doctrine ; but at 
all events as to the three special bills, their duty, in the supposed case, would 
have been so clear, that where there were no protests, we may safely as- 
sume that there were no scruples. 

But it is not in argument and implication only, in the advice of wisdom or 
the assent of piety, that we fiud answers to this objection; we have the 
clearest and plainest practical precedents not merely analogous, but absolute- 
ly ad idem. We do not rely (in this part of the subject) on the payments 
made by the Siate to the Presbyterian Dissenters in Ireland and to the 
Episcopalian Disseaters of Scotland—for though the principle is the same, 
the religious scruple would not be so excited by Protestant cases. We shall 
also for the moment postpoue the fifty years’ precedent of Maynooth itself, as 
being sub judice ; but have we totally forgotten that very curious episode 
mm the history of the revolutionary war—the annexation of Popish Corsica 
to the Crown of England! We find in the ‘ London Gazette’ of the 22d 
July, 1794, the Corsican Constitution, of which the tenth chapter declares the 
‘Roman Catholic theonly national religion of Corsica,’ and the eleventh chap- 
tor proclaims ‘His Majesty George ILI., King of Great Britain, Sovereign 
of Corsica ;’ and this Constitation ‘ Sir Gilbert Elliot, in his Majesty’s name, 

took the prescribed oath’ to observe. So that our good King, who was so 
scrupulous about his coronation oath in England, became entangled in anoth- 
er exactly contradictory obligation in Corsica. 

We might also iusist on the parliamentary grants made for so many years 
to the French emigrant clergy, and the assignment to them of a place of 
worship in the King’s house at Winchester, and on the stipends formerly 
paid to the Roman Catholic clergy of the West of Scotland. But Seurd- 
ing such accidental and temporary precedents,what answer can be made to 
the existing practice of the payment of the Roman Catholic Church in all 
our colonies; of its regular and constitutional establishment in Canada—ite 
recoguition and maintenance in Malta and the Mauritius—aud the 
marked and growing countenance and protection afforded even to thh 
Mythology of our empire in the East? The only answer we have 
neard is what appears to usa misstatement of the facts, and even if the facts 
Were correctly stated, an evasion of the principle—namely, that all these 
mee Were acquired by treaties which bound us to the maintenance of 

' existing religions, ‘This has been broadly and repeatedly stated in de- 
~~ = that we have seen distinctly contradicted, * but we confess thai 
salad no ay ~ = apa on what authority those assertions rest; we have 
o at 1e original documents, and find not only no warrant tor them, but 
very reverse. ‘Tle strongest allegation was as to Canada; now the 
words of the Treaty of Paris are these :— 
‘His Britannic Majesty on his side agrees to grant the liberty of the Ca- 
tholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada: he will, consequently, give the 





* Since the text was written we sce 
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occurred to us. 
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far as the laws of Great Britain permit’—T'reaty of Paris 1763, Art. iv. 





most effectual orders that hisnew Roman Catholic subjects may profess the 
worship of their religion according to the rites of the Roms) Church, as 


Not establishments, nor property, nor dignities, hut ‘liberty to profess 
their religion, —mere toleration,—and such toleration only as‘ the laws of 
Great Britain would permit,,—the penall ws against Papists being at that 
time in full force. Accordingly we find, that when, in 1774, thirteen years 
after the cession of the province, the British Government introduced their 
Canada Bill, which (inter alia) established the Roman Catholic religion, this 
latter provision was received as a dangerous novelty, aud was resisted by the 
Opposition of the day in language which atfords—what we hardly expected 
to find—a parallel to the present violence against Maynooth. Mr William 
Burke called it‘a bill to establish popery and despotism in a conquered 
province, which never had been before attempted.’ Colonel Barre opposed 
the bill ‘as popish from beginning to end.’ Mr. Howard said it was‘ an 
abominable and detestable measure .0 give a further establishment lo pope- 
ry, and that it should be kicked out of the House; and the Corporation of 
the City of London, always forward to be mischievously wrong, in a peti 
tion to the King reminded his Majesty in a menacing toue, that ‘ the Romesh 
religion was idolatrous and bloody, and that his illustrious family had 
been called to the throne underan exp~ess stipulation to exclude the Ro~ 
man Catholic and maintain the Protestant faith. 

And yet respectably intormed members of the House of Commons grave- 
ly tell us that we have acquiesced in the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Canada, only because we were bound to it by the origi- 
nal treaty of cession! A more entire oblivion of the facts of a case it is 
hardly possible to imagine. 

And yet we know not whether the misstatement of the case of 
Maita is uot in some respects rather worse: for neither in the mili. 
lary capitulation under which it was taken, nor in the treaty by which 
it is formally ceded, is there to be found any stipulation for or even 
mention of a religious establishment. The protectiow to all the civil 
and religious tights and privileges of the Maltese people, given in the first 
instance by the proclamations of the acting military governors, and after- 
wards extended, confirmed, and established by a succession of orders and 
instructions from the Government at home, adopting, as far as it was appli- 
cable, the precedent of Canada, was entirely spontaneous, and much more 
open to question (as far as international compact is concerned) than the 
grant to Maynooth. ‘The case of the Mauritius was somewhat different.— 
The military capitulation granted by the commanders of our troops to the 
French governor (3rd December, 1810) contained a stipulation that ‘all pri- 
vate property should be respected, and that the inhabitants should preserve 
their religion, laws, and customs.’ We need, however, hardly add that 
the terms of a military capitalation are in force only till a peace ; and in 
the final treaty that ceded the Mauritius there is no provision whatsoever 
concerning religion. With regard to India—we observe that Sir Robert 
Inglis confined his statement to Bombay, which would go buta short way 
to prove his case amidst the multitudinous idolatries of the Rast. But even 
as to Bombay-—with all respect for the great research and general accuracy 
of the Member fur Oxtord—we think we may venture to say that the stipu- 
lation in the treaty of cession by Portugal was in tavour, not of Indian Idol 
atry—‘ the native worship,’ as Sir Robert Inglis terms it—but of the Portu- 
guese Christians and their converts; and if so, it would have no relation 
whatsoever to the purpose for which it has been quoted, of defending the 
countenance given to Heathen Idolawry—not in Borabay alone, but through- 
out the whole Indian world. 

The last number of the ‘ Journal of the Statistical Society’ coutains an ac- 
count, which we think highly gratifying, but which we fear Sir Robert In- 
glis, in his present temper, must think appalling, and for which certainly the 
cession of Bombay can furnish him with no excuse. We find that a gene- 
ral system of education is encouraged in all the Presidencies, without any 
distinction of religion. We see, for instance, in Bengal 45 colleges or 
schools, in which there are 253 Christian students, 1621 Mahomedans, and 
6140 Hindoos. We select the account of one of these colleges :— 

‘ The College of Hadjee Mahomed Mohsin at Hoogly, although callod af- 
tera Mahomedan, its benevolent founder, admits Christians aud Hindoos as 
well as Mahomedans. Indeed, the Hiudoos prevail over the other two | 
RELtG1oNs, and the expression in the rules of admission is based on the wid- | 
est liberality, ‘that it is open to candidates of every sect and creed willing to 
conform to the established rules of discipline.’ Itis divided into the Eng- | 
lish and Mahomedan classes—Jour. Stat. Soc., vol. viii., part ii. 
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‘pious and charitable’ institutions fur which votes had been usually made 
by the Irish Parliament, and which ‘were protected by a special ¢ in 
the Act of Union for twenty years, and that of course the pledge to which 
he alluded has long since expired. We have so much respect for Mr Per- 
ceval’s opinion, that we must defend him from the imputation, as we think 
it, of having acted on such absurd and unfounded premises. We could do 
so on our own personal knowledge, but we preter putting it on more publie 
grounds. First, as alawyer and a statesman he must have seen—even if 
Lord Castlereagh had not been at his elbow—that it was quite impossible 
that the Maynooth grant should have been contemplated in that clause.— 
Secondly, he does vot, in his speech of March, 1812, say, as he naturall 
mnst have done had the fact been so, that twelve years of the twenty had » | 
ready expired: on the contrary, he builds his argaments on the supposition 
of the grant’s being a Gperpetual’one. But, finally, he does not say, either 
in his letter ur his speech, that the pledge is inthe Act of Union; on the 
contrary, he makes an important distinction, and says the pledge arises out 
of ‘the conduct of the Irish Parliament antecedent to the Union.’ These 
words are quite sufficient, if there were no other evidence, to show that his 
acquiescence in the Maynooth grant was not founded on the twenty years’ 
clause of the Act of Union, but on the whole ‘ antecedent conduct’—the two 
incorporating Acts, aud the several pecuniary votes—‘ of the Irish Parlia- 
ment.’ He clearly thought, as we do, that England had agreed to the Union 
subject to these conditions as to Maynooth, and was therefore bound to tulfil 
them, not by any temporary clause or special pledge, but by the whole 
ee Po spirit of the treaty, and by the antecedent and contemporaneous 
egisiation. 

At the very time when Mr. Perceval made the first of these important and 
unequivocal admissions, we must note a very remarkable instance of the 
recognition, even by the adverse government, of Maynooth as a permanent 
aud even favoured school of theological education, A Lord Dunboyne, who 
had been a Roman Catholic bishop, had couformed to the established reli- 
g’on, and continued for above ten years to profess it ; on his death bed, 
however, he relapsed, having make a will leaving his estates from his fami- 
ly to the College of Maynooth, and died, about 1800, a Roman Catholic. 
This will was contested by the next of kin, and we believe set aside in the 
first instance by the courts of law; but on further litigationthe next of kin 
were willing to compromise with the Cotlege, on the terms of paying it an 
annuity of 500/.: bat the College had no legal power to compromise a suit, 
and it was to enable them to effect this profitable arrangement that the An- 
ticatholic government of 1808 permitted au Act to be brought in and pass- 
ed (48 Geo. ILf ,c. 154) ‘ to enable the trustees of the college to compro- 
mise suits and to purchase lands to a greater extent.’ This we fairly con- 
fess we should have thought a strong measure even for a favouring govern- 
ment to have sanctioned ; but it is additionally remarkable that the 500/. a 
year so obtained was devoted to the maintenance of an enlarged and high- 
er class of theological students ; and still more so that in 1813 the Govern- 
ment—Sir Robert Peel proposing the vote—should have granted an addi- 
tional 700/. a year to enlarge the number and increase the incomes of these 
Dunboyne studentships; aud all this passed—the Duke of Richmond bein 
(what wascalled an Orange) Lord Lieutenant; Sir Arthur Wellesley an 
Sir Robert Peel Chief Secretaries; Mr. Perceval Leader of the House of 
Commons; Lord Eidon on the Woolsack ; and George IIL., then in his full 
intellect, on the throne—and yet we are told of the inconsistency of the 
Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel, and of the other surviving col- 
leagues, friends, and followers of Mr Perceval and Lord Eldon, because 
they will not treat Maynooth as an ephemeral accident, whose claims to be 


| a permanent school of theology Parliament has never admitted or sanction- 
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DOINGS OF THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


From the London Spectator. 


The session of 1845 can now be judged as a whole. Regarding the prom- 
ises with which it opened, it cannot ve saidto have disappointed ex- 
pectation: onthe contrary, though larger promises dawned as it advanced, 
and sank inte disappointment towards the close, apd althouyh the session 
was not one of greal positive activity on specific objecis, it nay be consider- 
edto have worked out some useful problems, and to have etfecied its full 
share in the advancement of opinion formally recorded. It upened witha 
remarkable quiet—a quiet continued in Parliament upto Easter; and al- 


| though the fervour of legislation, stimulated by the railway speculators, and 


This, we confess, startles even our liberality—not the fact of persons of | pariy feeling aroused by the mere mechanical force of action, imparted 
ditfereut creeds resorting to the same college for secular instruction, but the | some air of greater warmth to the latter halt of the session, the quiet has 
nonchalant way in which the writer confounds Christianity with the Ma-| really continued almost unbroken. The campaign began with a very mod- 
homedan and the Hindoo, as ‘ one of the other religious.’ These colleges, | erate display of promises in the Queen’s Speech; and they have generally 
however, are all under the superintendence of the Government, and we | been fulfiiled. ‘ney were—increased Navy estimates, measures for im- 
really think that Sir Robert Inglis, whose excellent father was chairman of | proving and extending academical education in Ireland, for improving the 


the East India Company, andwho is himself, we suppose, an East India pro- 
prictor, and at all events is an imperial legislator, will have some difficulty 
in showing that it can be his conscientious duty to deny, at all risks, the 
slightest countenance to Roman Christianity in the West, while he recog- 
nizes the ‘ other two religions’ of Vishnu and Mahomet in the East. 

But if these apologetical explanations were all as accurate and as apposite 
as they seem to be dubious and irrelevant, they would not answer the pur- 
pose for which they are produced—because, first, that which it is not lawful 
to do it is not lawful to assist in doing, and such a defence only shifts the bur- 
den from one shoulder to the other; but secondly, if international compacts 
are to protect Roman Catholics in the colonies, why not at home? where 
there exists—even by the admission of the best and ablest of the Anti-Catho- 
lics themselves—aui international compact with Ireland in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics in general, but of Maynooth especially, much stronger than 
anything that can be produced as to Malta or Canada. 

At the Union we took Ireland with all her engagements—one of them was 
‘the Royal College of St. Patrick at Maynooth ;’—mark the Royal College 
—such is its official title. it bad been established under the auspices of Mr. 
Pitt, by Act of Parliament, in 1795, and this Act implicated the Protestant 
Government in the direct maintenance and management of the College, for 
it required that all by-laws, regulations, and statutes for the civil government 
and discipline of the institution should be approved by the Lord Lieutenant 
for the timebeing. A sum for its maintenance was voted every year up to the 
Union,* and contemporaneously with the Act of Union was passed a second 
Act reciting the establishment of the College, and that large sums of money 
had been granted to enable the trustees to improve aud extend the said in- 
stitution, and that more enlarged rules were now necessary for the good 
government thereof; and then goes on to release the free exercise of the 
Romish religion, or the doctrine and discipline thereof, from Protestant con- 
trol—to remove four Protestant ex-officio trustees, and to vest all such pow- 
ers in Roman Catholic een angen and givethem a kind of corporate 
existence, by allowing them to sue and be sued by their secretary. This 
Act went through the [rish Parliament simultaneously and pari passu with 
the Act of Union, and received the royal assent on the same day, the very 
last of the Irish Parliament; it was the last item of the separate account for 
Ireland, and was carried over as the first of the new liabilities of the United 
Kingdom. Could there be a stronger international engagement? Accor- 
dingly we find that when, in 1808, Mr. Perceval, one of the keenest as well 
as ablest and sincerest of the opponents of Maynooth, thought it his duty as 
Chancellor of the Exchegner to redace the vote from the sum of 13 000/ — 
to which All the Talents had raised it—to 9,000/. (the original amount hav- 
ing been 8,0002.), he wrote an explanatory letter to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland sayiny :— 

* My objection to the increased allowance proceeds upon principles which, if 

Idid not think Parliament pLevceD (0 the support of the institution by the 
Union and by the conduct of the Irish Parliament antecedent to the Union, 
would lead me to refuse to support it at all..—Maynooth, &e., p. 17. 
And four years later—in the debate of the 9th of March, 1812—ina speech 
spoken while the representatives of the two great antagonist parties in the 
Union as in the Emancipation struggle—Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Foster— 
were sitting at each side of him, witnesses to the accuracy of his statement, 
he said :— 

‘ That he supported the grant as it stood, because it was one of those which 
the Parliament of Ireland thought fit to preserve at the Union—because he 
found it, in fact, given over to England as part of the Union—if the grant 
had been fairly open to opposition after the Union, he would have been dis- 
posed to resist it.—Par Deb, 

These declarations of Mr. Perceval as to the pledge to Maynooth are so 
decisive and important that it has been thought necessary to neutralize, if 

. ‘ . ; 5 
possible, their effect; and this has now been attempted by Mr. Dudley Per- 
ceval, the son of the minister, on the hypothesis stated in his pamphlet, and 
adopted Sy Sir Robert Inglis in his speeches—that Mr. I’erceval’s admission 
as to the pledge, meant only that the Maynooth grant was oue of certain 





* There was one seeming exception, bat it only makes the case stronger. 
In 1799 a biil passed the Commons, in which the annual grant was accom- 
panied by some special legislation. ‘his bill the Lords rejected, which 
caused much excitement, and brought the whole question of Maynooth, in 
its full light, before the public eye. But the money was voted, and, next 


| health of Jarge towns, and tor discontinuing the Income-lax or reducing 
| Other taxes, All these propositions have been consummated, except the 


one to improve the health oi towns; which has been made, but stands over 
till next session. ‘The Income-tax remains; but the alternative seduction 
was adopted, to the further simplification of the Tariff. 

But these general announcements scarcely indicate the heap of ‘ bills’ 
thrust forward. Itwould be as difficultas it would be idle to enumerate all; 
but the following are the chief, with the fate that attended them. 

Measvtres CarnieD our. Reduction of the Sugar-duties, Aboliiion of the 
Glass-duties, ot the Coal-export-duty; Reduction of the Auction-duty, &c. ; 
and Abolition of many smaller duties that encumbered the Tariff. Consol- 
idation ot the Custom Acis. Banking in Ireland and Scotland. New Poor- 
law of Sevtland. Maynooth Eadowment, and esiablishment of Irish Col- 
leges. Removal of Jewish Disabilities, Commons Fnelosure. Bill topun- 
isn Brazilian Slave-traders as pirates, Lord Ashley’s bills adopted by gov- 
ernment,—namely, to regulate Juvenile Labour in calico printworks, and 
to provide for the better care of Lunatics, A mass of Railway bills. 

MEASURES POSTPONED OR ABANDONED, [Which of the two is doubtful.} 
Medical Reform. Drainage of Towns. Law of Settlement for Paupers. 
Charitable Trusts. Compensation to Tenantsin Ireland. A larger mass 
of Railway bills. 

PROMISED, BUT NOTINTRODUCED Registration of Parliamentary Electors, 
and Municipal Reform, in Ireland. Further measures founded cn the Re-~ 
port of the Tenure of Land Commission. 

Of a few among these the fate is Known beyond the mere result of the 
divisions in Parliament. The reduction of duties on Colonial and Free- 
labour Foreign Sugars has been followed by considerable increase of sales 
to the grower, and diminution of price tothe consumer. but, practically, the 
measure has been stretched into a new one, by the unavoidable reduction of 
duty on some slave-grown sugar, under ‘the most favoured nation claase’ 
in treaties with slave-owning countries, The alterations of the Tariff work 
so far well. ‘The Maynooth grant is slowly influencing the Irish mind. 
The College Bill staris with a damning sense of its imperfections: it will 
begin to take effect when completed by the establishment of a central Uni- 
versity. The Scotch Poor-law is an instalment that whets, not satisfies, the 
demand. The Medical Reform, preferring particular to general inter- 
ests, is cursed with an evident incapacity fur struggling into exist- 
ence. 

There has been comparatively less of mere party hindrance to ob- 
struct the Ministerial measures this session; and the cause of the 
large lists of projects frustrated or delayed must be sought in a fault 
common to all Governments, of our day at least—the defective prepata- 
tion of their work. Lord John Russell says, in extenuatiun, that the 
amount of official and legislatvie work istco oppressive: a good reason, 
not for consenting to go on dving it badly, but for altering the plan of 
working. 

On the whole, it is the Railway business which has been the most dili- 
gently and efiectively pushed, large as the portion is which stands for 
completion next year. It was clear at the beginning that railway legisla- 
tion would be the grand characteristic of the sessior,—and it has been so; 
but some disclosures were not anticipated. ‘The number of bills was 
nearly two hundred and filty; the House of Commons was split up into 
Committees of five, to deal with the details; and with more or less feli- 
city the details have been disposed of. But an unexpected embarrassment 
lay in the immense extent of fraud andtorgery mixed up with the most 
respectable of these projects. The first exposure was that of the Irish 
Great Western Railway; it was found that, to make up the requisite num- 
ber of shares, paupers aod phantoms had been set down as capitalists to 
the great extent of hali-a-million and more: the Irish Great Western 
was defeated, hooted, and reproached with the oppcsite example of the 
London and York Railway. The London and York is the greatest of the 
enterprises before Parliament, and one of the most respectable, itis now 
charged with being vitiated with precisely the same practices as those 
which caused the defeat of the Irish project: still the Commons passed 
the bill,—loth to disappoint projectors who had got so far, or to frustrate 
the labours of Committee-men who had spent days infinite in forwarding 
the Lill, And it is said that between these two extremes—the extremely 
lax Irish Company, and the extremely cautious York Compay—all rail- 





year, the important Act mentioned in the text was passed. 


way schemes are similarly vitiated. Such are the morals of the mercan 
tile world under the intoxication of a speculating mania. With all this 
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devotion of Members to Railway business, however, the paramount na‘ion- | each a name which will long be memorable in the annals of this country.— 


al interests have been so little regarded that no step has been taken to se~ 


He is the son of Mr. Stephen, and the nephew of Mr. Wilberforce ; and 7? 
u 


eure the safety ot the public whose fate compels it to travel by railway: ’ thatillustrious connection, it would seem, operates Hot as an aie 


and when at the eleventh hour, under the impulse of a dozen bad acci- 
dents, Lord Palmerston suggesisa bill to give tne Railway Committee of 
the Board of Trade some effectual power of control, he is put aside with a 
sneer from Mr.Goulburn, and a demand for deliberation and caution by Sir 
George Clerk, The jobbing interests wil! not brook delay ; bu: the vested 
interests of the peolpe in their own limbs and lives may stand unprotected, 
for consideration next year; so potent is the trading spirit of Parliament. 

Apart from its labours for the public, Parliament has performed some 
achievements for itself as a b dy; each House having had a few little ques- 
tions of privilege on hand. The Commons have paid Mr. Attorney How 
da , and threaten him with a writ of error, on theoretical points ; and 
they have made Mr. Phillips aud some other attornies saccumb. The Lords 
have been equally successful with Mr. Harlow the tobacconist. And some 
ulterior questions of the kind remain for disposal. 

Such are the acts of Parliament in the six months We have next to glance 
at the position of the several parties into which it is divided, now so nume- 
rous. All parties exhibit signs of being weakened—more by some inherent 
poor than by the strength of opponents. The fact appears to be, that no 

gle party te fully yo pace with public opinion ; which, again, 1s itself 
onsettled and disturbed by different objects. The result upon the several 

ies and sections is, that none dares to appeal to the power whence it must 
after all derive real sustenance, but strives to rub on . keeping up a sem- 
blance of intelligence with the public and a boast of strength which it dares 
not bring to a full test by bold and decisive deeds, lest the deeds should be 
disavowed. The difference lies in the degree to which each party 18 in 
discredit. oak 

The most so, perhaps, is the old Ultra Tory party ; whose prejudices have 
gone out of fashion, whose tricks of government have failed, whose battered 
arguments no one has remembered to patch up with new piecings. Of this 
party, the Pietists who swear by Church and State are reduced to a band of 
gentlemen so few in number as to throw an air of ridicule on their devoted 
resistance to every relaxation in the ancient code of intolerance; ridicule 
being the most dangerous of all influences for political parties to encounter. 
The Agricultural Protectionists are nearly in the same predicament; aud 
when Mr. Miles or Mr. Bankes made a peremptory demand that their in- 
terests should be ‘considered,’ the overwhelming majority against them 
showed how little consideration survives for the ‘ \all-their own-mutton gen- 
tlemen,’ who have forgotten to read up their political economy, and to dis- 

ise their exclusive projects in free trade ‘principles.’ 

The Whigs began the session, in the person of Lord John Russell, by cav- 
illing, with glances atthe Whig Budget of 1841, otherwise forgotten : they 
end the session, still in Lord John, by cavilling: the whole burden of their 
song is, that if Ministers are praised for doing something, the Whigs could 
have done it better. 

The Irish Members have found how much attention has been paid to Ire- 
land, how little obtained by themselves. If they have attracted more notice 
in Conciliation Hall, and have done their work more effectually there, the 
reason is not altogether that the manceuvre was the most skilful, but partly, 
it may be inferred, because many of them are best adapted for shining in the 

rovincial and unlicensed assembly. If they had known their opportunity 
Conver, they would have seen that, however agitation in Ireland might have 
extorted some of these late concessions, the attendance in Parliament to urge 
the practical results and improve the details would have furthered the real 
interests of Ireland. Perhaps, however, it might rot have furthered the 
immediate interests of the Irish Members —traders on their country’s 
wrongs. 

Peel has both gained and lost strsngth. By the mere perseverance of his 
policy, he has gained adherents among those who opposed him: the slow 
thinkers of the middle classes have begun to understand him, and, having 
come round to agree with those who counted him the best man to be had 
under the circamstances, are now disposed to regard him as the best man 

ible—a final statesman, not to be questioned, whose bit-by-bit policy 
realizes the slow natural progress of ages; and profane zealots in the new 
faith have gone so far as to adopt the cry of ‘ Peel and Providence.’ On the 
other hand, his liberalized career is viewed by a considerable portion of his 
original party adherents with increasing disgust ; and he has had need of all 
the prestige attaching to his persoual influence and ability in order to main- 
tain his ground. 

—f—————— 


MR. STEPHEN OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


{In the House of Commons in the great debate onthe affairs of New 
Zealand, which touk place on the 2lst and 23d of July, the following re- 
marks were made. ] 

Mr. ROEBUCK traced the difficulties of the colony, not to the acts of any 
one Government, but to the policy pursued throughout. Many resultedfrom 
the way in which the question of title had been treaied. In 1769, Captain 
Cook discovered the territory under the authority of the Crown; thus arose 
an inchoate title, liable to be forteited by non-user: and possession of New 
Zealand not being taken by any authorised colonization, the right gained 
by discovery remained unperfected. By several acts of Parliament Great 
Britain disavowed its title, and declared sovereignty existed in the New Zea- 
land chiefs. A company was formed in this country; they purchased 
Jands of the ‘ independent’ and ‘ sovereign’ community, at what the rulers 
considered a fau price ; and it would be a nice question at law, whether that 
could be annulled by subsequent pioclamation—he could wager, the Court 
of Queen’s Bench would not decide in favour of the Government. Captain 
Hobson was sent out, half as Consul-Ambassador, half as Governor, to ob- 
tain a cession ofthe land; and he concluded the ‘ treaty of Waitangi,”— 
a fraud upon the Natives and the civilized world; since Government affect 
ed to be bound by it, knowing that the natives hadno rational understanding 
of the treaty, and that they would sign anything for tobacco and rum. One 
class derived advantages trom this treaty—ihe Missionaries. This country 
is very much under the influence of cant, and in nothing has it been more 
susceptible than in the ireatment of Aborigines. A formidable organi- 
zation having been got up to emancipate the Blacks, when Emancipation 
was proclaimed the influence of the sympathizers was all abroad, and it was 

ravely discussed to what subject public attention should next be direc ed— 
Eemeor colonial? The state of the Aborigines was chosen. Missionaries 
went to New Zealand, to spread the true faith ; and they pat it into what 
they called the language of New Zealand,—a jargon made up of broken 
English ; forthe ideas ot the Natives did not embody one-hundredth part ot 
those to be found in the Sacred Volume. They also looked after their own 
interest: one took a ‘ bil of land’—of 90,000 acres, another 100,000 cares; 
and to enhance the value of their land, the capital was fixed at Auckland. 
For the Missionary influence rules atthe Colonial Office. T'here is a res- 
ponsible Colonial Minister, but behind him there isa paramount authority 
which controls him—that of Mr. Stephen, the permanent Under-Secretary : 
the Colonial Minister is governed by Mr. Stephen, Mr. Stephen, by the 
Missionaries. ‘These Missionaries do good to none batthemselves. If out- 
breaks occur, whether in New Zealand, or Tahiti, or elsewhere, it is 
where these men go to preach the gospel of peace ; and it is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auckland, and at the centre of Missionary influence, that the 
late outbreak takes place. If he blamedany individual it would be Lord 
Normanby, who recognized the treaty of Waitangi. However, he blamed 
no particular Ministers, but the system. A colony cannot be well governed 
by instructions from the opposite side of the globe; it should have a charter 
of self-government, as Rhode [sland had. But when the New Zealand co- 
lonists, on first going out, entered into a voluntary agreement for self-go- 
vernment, as the Pilgrim Fathers did, they were visited with reprobation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE defended the Missionaries, and still more Mr. Ste- 
phen, against Mr. Roebuck s attack— 

He had brought away from the Colonial Office a very deep and enduring 
respect for the virtuous ability and greatservices of that gentleman. It was 
the fashion to impute everything that displeased any one in the Colonial 
Office to Mr. Stephen; and he remembered once, in discussing this subject 
with that gentleman, that when Mr. Stephen said his conduct was so un- 
popular in that office that he thought he had better leave it, he replied, ‘No, 
for all the unpopularity we earn always goes to you.’ No mistake was 
greater than to suppose that Mr. Stephen was anxious to engross power at 
the Colonial Office; but his services and experience were so great that he 
never knew any one at that office who was not desirous of having the assis- 
tance of so acute a mind as thatof Mr. Stephen ; nor had he ever seen any 
one more desirous of putting fairly and clearly the facts and means of judge. 
ment before the eyes of his principal, leaving him to decide for himeelf un. 
biased by any prejudices. F 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS defended the Missionaries ; and appealed to the 
greatly improved conduct of the Natives, even in the recent disturbances 
as compared with their shocking customs, formerly favourably contrasting 
the chivalrous behavior of Heki—who had shown a forbearance worthy 
of a Bayard, and had sent awoman and her child under a flag of rovoctetaie | 
the ferocities of Colonel Pelissier. = 

Sir ROBERT PEEL commenced his speech with ex 
thatany reflection had been cast upon the Under-Se 
Mr. Stephen— 

‘ — aay has been borne to his merits by an honourable gentle. 
man who is perfectly capable of appreciating those merits, having served 
in the same department which Mr. —— now holds. Mr. Stephen has 
the honour of being closely connected by birth with two men who have left 


pressing deep regret 
crelary of the Colonies, 


a prejudice to their relative. I have little personal connexion with Mr. 
Stephen, but Ido believe that there never _occupied a station in a public 
office a man of higher integrity, of more disinterested views, of greater la- 
bour, of more profound knowledge, of more distinguished acquirements than 
Mr. Stephen. [| believe the allegation with respect to the prejudice of Mr. 
Stephen to be totally unfounded. 1 believe him to be wholly tree from any 
bias of opinion by reason of any connexion with other persons ; 1 do not 
believe that he has any peculiar connexion with the Missionary body; and 
even if he had, i have such confidence in his highmindedness and integrity, 
that it would uot have any influence on his conduct in the discharge of his 
official duties. I believe that this couvtry knows little of the real merits 
of Mr. Stephen; but that the time will come when the country will be sen- 
sible of the distinguished labours of that gentleman. I know that Mr. Ste- 
phen feels most severely these imputations ; and he has expressed his will- 
ingness to retire from the Colonial Office: but such is the estimation enter- 
tained of him, not by the present Government only, but by all preceding 
Governments under whom he has served, and by all persons with whom he 
has come into connexion, that the general wish is that he should not relin- 

uish his situation, but should continue to give the country the whole bene- 

t of his services ’ 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL also began witha testimony to Mr. Stephen’s 
powerful talents, various acquirements, and long experieuce in Colonial 
affairs— 

A person with such qualifications must naturally be consulted by the Prin- 
cipal Secretary, if be has any sense or fitness for the oflice to which he 
is appointed. Whether the views and opinions ot Mr. Stephen were to 
have more or less influence, must depend on the views which the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies entertains. ‘All I can say is, that I on found 
that while Mr. Stephen was ready to give any information as to the facts ‘ 
and as to past regulations of former Secretaries, he was always most un 
willing, unless asked to do so, to give his opinion as to what should be the 
general course of Government on any subject.’ Lord John added, that he 
always weighed My. Stephen’s opinion, and adopted a different conclusion 
if necessary. I should say further, as affording a proof of my opinion of 
the value of Mr. Stephen's services, that when he intimated his wish to re- 
tire from the Colonial Office, and to be placed in some other situation under 
the Crown, I mentioned it to my noble frieud Lord Melbourne, and induced 
him to concur with me in persuading Mr. Stephen to remain at the Colonial 
Office, on the ground that the public service would seriously suffer by his 
retirement.’ : 

[On this debate, a London paper makes the following comments: } 

MR. STEPHEN. 

During the recent debate on New Zealand, Mr. Stephen became the ob- 
ject of glowing and almost affectionate eulogium from Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord John Russell. Each of these statesmen in succession 
sought to surpass his precursor in the energy of his vindication of Mr. Ste- 
phen from the charge of inflaencing Colonial-office councils to a sinister ead 
None of them, however, appears to have apprehended correctly the exact 
tenor of the accusations which have repeatedly been brought against Mr. 
Stephen—and which their statements tend rather to corroborate thau dis- 
prove. 

In grave and guarded language, then—-such as the importance of the sub- 
ject deserves—be it known to these encomiasts, that the serious charges 
against Mr. Stephen—the only charges with which the public has much or 
indeed any concern—are left untouched by their defence. They expatiate 
upon the indefatigable industry of Mr. Stephen—his high general talent and 
extent of information—his superiority to low, selfish motives. All this may 
be true—much of it probably is—still the justice of the complaints urged by 
the colonists and colonial interests against Mr. Stepheu is rather corroborat- 
ed than disproved by such praise. 

It is said of Mr. Stephen, by those who maintain that there is no chance 
for the colonies so long as his influence in the Colonial-office remains in the 
ascendant, that he is a man of great talent and address, and indefatigable in- 
dustry; that he is deeply imbued with the perverted and narrow-minded 
notions of the self-constituted guardians of negro and savage interests ; that 
he has been animated throughout his public career by the maudlin sentiment- 
ality of his sect, not by the clear comprehensive views of a sound, states- 
manlike intellect; and that in consequence the influence he has derived from 
his talents and position has proved most baneful to the colonies. 

To his business-talent and all-pervading activity in the Office, strong testi- 
mony is borne by the Premier and the two ex-Ministers. He is represented 
as conversant with the whole business of the Office—at home in every de- 
partment. Every new Minister who comes into office is forced to consult 
Mr. Stephen, the only—the living register of the precedents of tue Colonial- 
office. Lord Normanby, we are told by Mr. Labouchere, found the assist- 
ance of Mr. Stephen foltapeneaiiie to enable him to discharge with pagent 4 
the functions a Colonial Minister; and Mr. Labouchere appears to think 
one man of business knowledge and talent in the Colonial-otfice—its ‘ bete 
noir,’ as he fondly terms him—quite sufficient. Lord John Russell intimated 
that he kept Mr. Stephen in his proper place; yet even he confesses that 
he was alarmed when Mr. Stephen insisted upon resigning. Sir R. Peel talks 
in a similar strain. Now, whatis the plain English of all this? Zhat Mr. 
Stephen is the Colonial-office—that, for the last fifteen years at least, no 
Minister has been able to get on without him—that he is the book from 
which each succeeding Minister learns the arcana of Colonial-office policy 
—that he is more than Minister, the law to the Minister. 

During that period the Cape of Good Hope colony has been repeatedly 
exposed, by the mismanagement of Government, to be ravaged by the in- 
roads of the savages—the lives and properties of the frontier farmers have 
been kept in a state of chronic insecurity—a sturdy, intelligent, warm-heart- 
ed race have been driven to emigrate, as the only means of escaping from 
the insults and oppressions of Government. During that period Canada has 
been goaded into rebellion. During that period, an exacting and avaricious 
policy on the partof Government has stimulated a gambling spirit in New 
South Wales, that ended in spreading bankruptcy over the whole colony: 
and, now that itis slowly recovering, a Land Sales Bill, concocted in the 
Colonial office, is introduced to replunge it into the gulf out of which it was 
straggling. Lastly, the vacillating and senseless system pursued in New 
Zealand, has ended in massacres of the white settlers, the disgrace of the 
British fiag, and the commencement of an exterminating war of races. Turn 
our eyes in what direction we will, throughout the wide colonial empire of 
Britain, we find the fifteen years of Mr. Stephen’s ascendency in the Coloni- 
al office, characterised by narrow-minded, oppressive, and ruinous mis-go- 
vernment. 

No imputation is uttered, or need be uttered, against Mr. Stephen's pri- 
vate character. No insinuation is intended that he is not perfectly sincere 
in the views and sentiments he professes. With active and regular habits 
—the virtues of a clerk—he has infused into the Colonial office a punctuali- 
v and regularity previously unknown. Gifted with tact aud address, he un- 

srstands how to direct and control men without their being conscious that 
they uctfrom any other than their own inspirations. Extensively read, and 
with much natural taste, he is an agreeable writer. An invaluable official, 
if kept within his natural sphere, he has become a public nuisance by being 
allowed to rise above it. There can be no security for the good government 
of the colonies until a master-mind at the head of affairs~and the associa- 
tion of subordinates of equal talent with himself—regulate Mr, Stephen in 
his proper place, After all that has passed, the Colonial office can, under 
no circumstance, enjoy the confidence of the colonies and colonial interests 
until Mr. Stephen is removed from it. 


—= " 
THE SECOND REFORMATION BEGUN. 
RELIGIOUS DISTURBANCE AT LEIPSIC. 

Considerable excitement, as is well known, has long prevailed in Ger- 
many, in connexion with various religious movements. Public tranquillity 
has at last been broken in upon at Leipsic, where the population has always 
shown a lively sympathy with the new, or German Catholic Church. On 
the occasion of a review of the Rural Guards, on thel2th August, they made 
a violent demonstration of feeling, which led to very deplorable results, We 
gather the principal facts trom the French papers, 

His royal highness Duke John, only brother of the King of Saxony,com- 
mandant general of the Rural Guards of the Kingdom, arrived at eipsic 
onthe 12th inst. to inspect the militia. The Prince is, it is said, a zealous 
Catholic, and passes for having contributed, in the council of ministers, to 
the measures taken against the proselytes of the Abbe Ronge in Saxony 
who has been prohibited te open churches or celebrate publicly divine service. 
When the Prince presented himselt before the Rural Guards, the com- 
manding officer, according to usage cried the first, ‘Prince Juhn forever’ 
(Vive le Prince Jean ) 

The cry was received with a genera] murmur; nevertheless, no other 
manifestation troubled the review. It was when the troops filed off that 
symptoms of violent animosity broke out against the person of the Prince 
in the ranks ot the militia, and among the population assembled on the spot. 
The commandant having repeated the cry, ‘Vive le Prince Jean!’ there 
arose from all parts confused cries of ‘Ronge forever!’ ‘Down with the 
Jesuits!’ ‘Down with the hypocrites!’ The Prince, atier the review, wen! 
to the Hotel of Prussia, and was followed by the whole population, whe did 
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to clear the square, but they were forced back by the mass of the 

tion that invaded all the adjacent streets. The ilate then gave or — 
battalion of infantry of the line to take up their position before the hotel 
Doring this time the population continued their troublesome manifestations. 
and sang first the celebrated chorus of ‘ Luther, ‘Eine festeburg ist unse 

Goth, ‘(Our God is a fortress,) and afterwards a strophe of a song tro ‘ 
the Brigands of Schiller, ‘Eln freis leben fuhren wit’ (We lead a free ead 
charming life.) 

The population growing more and more excited, began to throw stones at 
the windows of the apartments inhabited by the Prince, and broke several of 
ihem. The commander of the troops, ‘then abont halt past ten in the even. 
tng,) not having been able to disperse the populace, gave orders to fire upon 
the people, it is asserted that this dncharge took place without any pre. 
vious notice having been given to the people, or that it was given in such 
a manner as not to be heard by those nearest the troop. The builets, in fact 
struck, in particular, inoffensive persons, who stood at some distance fiom 
the scene of disorder, on the parade in front of the hotel. 

The number of wounded has been estimated at thirty, fourteen of whom 
have already died. This exasperated the population; and, to prevent more 
serious consequences, the authorities assembled together the Rural Guards 
who succeeded at about two o’clock in the morning in dispersing the crowds. 
The Prince quitted Leipsic in the morning, but was again hissed by the po- 
pulace in the streets he passed through, and stones were also thrown at his 
coach.—The authorities sent for a battalion of infantry to reintorce the gar- 
rison, The battalion was received by the hisses of the populace who 
manifested the greatest animosity against the troop. ; 

On the 15th uit. the funeral of the persons killed during the affair of the 
12th, took place, Fortunately, the disturbances anticipated on the occasion 
were not realized. All passed off in perfect good order.—Nearly 20,000 per- 
sons Joined the possession. The crowd assembled about 5 o'clock in the 
morning upou the Public Place, and at 7o’clock the cortege began to move 
forward. The relatives of the persons killed had agreed that one funeral 
ceremony should suffice for all. 

Havserstapr, Aug. 10.—On Wednesday afternoon Abbé Ronge, who 
has numerous partisans in this place, delivered his first sermon at Halber- 
stadt, in the open air, and in the yard of the Cathedral, betore several thou- 
Sand persons of every age and sex. 

As soon as he had pronounced the last words of his sermon—‘ Yes 
brethren, Rome ought to fall, and she will fall!'—a rustling noise was 
heard among the audience near the pulpit, when a salesman well known for 
the fervor of his religious beliet, rashed torward after Abbé Ronge, who had 
just lefithe pulpit, and endavoured to throw as‘one at him. 

The persons who were near held him back, and preyented his intention; 
but at the same instant a young man struck, with a heavy stick. a violent 
blow upon the back of Abbe Ronge, who immediately fell on the ground, 
The Abbe got up and ran away, but soon afterwards was further ill treated 
by several others; and it was only with great difficulty, and through the 
protection afforded him by a great number of his friends, that he succeeded 
in gaining the hotel he lodged at. 

_Some minutes after, a crowd of his partizans walked through the streets 
of the town, and threw stones at the windows of the houses they thought to 
be inhabited by Roman Catholics. The police put all their agents on foot to 
appease the tumult, but their efforts were useless. The military were call- 
ed out, some detatchments of infantry and cavalry appeared, and after hav- 


ing ordered the rebels to retire, which was not obeyed, the troops charged 
them. 


ions, 


The German Catholics went in crowds to the Rue de la Digue, where 
dwelt the salesman who had endeavoured to throw a stone at Abbe Ronge; 
they barricaded themselves in this narrow street, and demolished from to ) 
to bottom the house of this individual. It was only then they separatec 
and that tranquillity was re-established in Halberstadt. 

The number of killed and wounded is not at present known; that of the 
persons arrested is upwardof 150. The royal court of Magdeburg has in- 
stituted an inquiry into the affair, and will judge it when the inquiry has ter 
minated. 

A letter from Stutgard, given in the Frankfort Journal, states that the 
German Catholics in that place have announced their intention of separa- 
ting themselves from the Roman Catholic Church, because they consider 
the doctrines and usages of the latter as in a great measure incompatible 
with the spirit of the universal Christian Apostolical Church. 





From the London Times. 

RAILWAYS AND 'THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

We may see by what the railway has done, what may be done, what must 
be done, and what undoubtedly will be done. With little more risk to the 
two or three individuals employed than what is now daily incurred by thou- 
sands of women on their way to market, and with no greater expense than 
a few bushels of coke, and the wear and tear of a few iron rods and bars, 
England has now, in all human probability, been twice traversed almost 
from north to south within eighteen hours, two or three of which were 
spent in the metropolis. Consider what this implies. From the southern 
coast to Edinburgh and back is become the easy work of twenty-four hours. 
From the Land’s-end to John O’Groat’s house is brought within the same 
compass. The whole of this island is now, to all intents and purposes, as 
pear the metropolis as Sussex or Buckinghamshire were two centuries ago. 
The midland counties are a mere suburb. With the space and resources of 
an empire we enjoy the compactness of acity. Our roads are contracted 
into streets,our hills and dales into municipal parks, and our thousand leagues 
of coast into the brief circumference of acastle wall. Nineveh, it is said, 
was three days’ journey across. Great Britain is one in its longest dimension. 
For questions of distauce we are as mere a spot as Malta or St. Helena, as 
one of the Channel islands, or as any one of those minute though famous in- 
sular states in the ancient Zgean. One peaceful circumvallation includes 
the hundred cities of the island. A hundred opposite ports are blended in- 
to one Pirwus, and to every point of the compass diverge the often-traversed 
long walls’ that unite them with our meer acropolis. 

Sut even these distances, slight as they are, are already about to be anni- 
hilated in one chief respect—for the coramunication of intelligence. The 
electric telegraph in a few years will bring, as it were, the whole popula- 
tion under one roof, and into one room. The metropolis will instantaneous! 
transmit and receive information from every important point in the island. 
For every great need or emergency, the very farthest point will soon com- 
municate its tidings or its wants, and will recvive immediate reply, announc- 
ing the certain arrival of the assistance or commodity required within twenty- 
four hours. ‘The island will thus become one nervous system, with a miei 
less quick and infallible action than the human frame, Our metropolis will 
be the sensorium of one acutely sensitive and intelligent fabric. The most 
northern or western part will communicate ils sensations as immediately 
as the finger or the eye transmits ils noiseless tidings to the brain. A pul- 
sation, a glance, quick as lightning, quick as thought, passes from Caithness 
tothe Admiralty, and thence to Penzance. From Dover to Holyhead takes 
less time than the writing these two words. Terminia thousand miles 
apart, with a hundred intermediate stations, may, if it be found necessary, 
receive all in one moment of time the official annuuncement of orders. The 
head will transmit its intentions to the remotest members as quickly as it 
receives their intelligence. The tables or the walls of a pariour in Down- 
ing-street will be the retinaof anempire. Ona few dials will appear the 
continual reflex of a nation’shistory. 

Compare the two discoveries, and contemplate their joint operation. The 
contingency of war affords the easiest though the least probable as we!l as 
the least agreeable mode of illustration. Our neighbours still talk of inva- 
sion. Their dream of flotillas has passed into a dream of war steamers, An 
army at Cherbourg is to receive orders at sunset ou what part of our south- 
ern coast it is to land at sunrise. Be it so, kind neighbour. We will not 
deny you the harmless gratification which has given eternal celebrity to one 
at least of your Royal names. But mark what follows—not what follows, 
but what occurs simaltaneously in every port and city of this charmed isle. 
No sooner are fifty funnels seen in the offing than every soldier and citizen 
in the kingdom is waked from his bed with the news of their number and 
destination. Before the first boat has touched the beach, if it does not al- 
ready find the shore bristling with bayonets, one current of strong indigna- 
tion has set in to that devoted point from every quarter, north and south, 
east and west. By noon, whatever progress the landing or march may then 
have been made, every soldier whom it may be considered proper to spare 
from all England south of the Trent, will be stationed between the enemy 
and the metropolis. ‘The yeomanry and the militia will be wherever it 
may be wished to dispose them. Twelve hours will be sufficient to bring 
the whole military force of England within sight of the foe, and another six 
willadd all Scotland. The next sunrise will, if it be thought fit, see the 
end of the campaign as far from the shore as fifty thousand men are likely to 
have proceeded. The whole steam fleet of the British empire will be pre- 
sentat their re-embarkation. 

The vision is marvellous, but not irrational. We see no flaw in the cal- 
culation. Portsmouth or Falmouth can communicate with Manchester or 
Newcastle in ten seconds, and it will do so when the poles are up and the 
wires hung. Manchester can send ten thousand men to the southern coast 
within twelve hours—at least it will be able when the rails are laid down. 
Woolwich can send thither, within that time, a thousand ton of materiab. 





not cease to repeat the cries of ‘ Down with the Jesuits,’ ‘ Ronge tor ever ! } There 
The guard of honour of the Prince used their efforts to maintain order and way. 


An army can traverse the southern coast from Kent to Cornwall in one night. 
is no impossibility or improbability, or considerable difficulty in the 
What becomes, then, of the menaced invasion ? 
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1845. 
— Ree ye part rk, i eines: 35 nie hor 
wicn, Ava, 18.—It is worthy of remark, in connection witt 
unjeuy's voyage to Antwerp, that there was not the least restricuon im the 
habits of the crew, the men having been —— to enjoy their cigars or 
pipes, as is usual at the dinner hour on board of men of-war. The indulgence 
of her 





Majesty on this occasion is spoken of in the highest terms of gratitude 


all on the Royal yacht. 
™ Horse Guards, August 6, 1845. 
It having been represented to the Commander-in-Chief that the oaloured 
stripes in'the sash or girdle, at present worn by serjeants of infantry, are ha- 
ble to fade or become unsightly when exposed to wet, or to the influence 
of the sun in hot climates, his grave has becn pleased to direct that the ae 
jeant’s sash be henceforth manufactured of the national crimson = et 
throughout, uniformly for the whole army (including rifle corps,) and t = 
the breadth be reduced to two and a half inches. A pattern has according y. 
been sealed and lodged at the office of military boards for the regulation 0 
future supplies. . 
By command of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
Commander-in-Chief. ’ 
(Signed,) JOHN MACDONALD, Adjut. Gen. 


; homas Cress- 
DIED.—At Brooklyn, New York, on Thursday, the 7th August last, Mr T r 

hull, eldest son of Mr. Thomas Cresshull, aud grandson of the late Samuel Cresshull. Esq., 
of the Old-Square, Birmingham. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110. 


QUES AIbIBUOW. 
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The Great Western, Capt. Mathews, arrived on Tuesday, having on board 
145 passengers, and a full freight. Her trip has been a very successful 
one. 

The Queen was still on the continent, receiving all the honours and atten- 
tions due to her elevated rank, her high moral virtues, and the great nation 
she rules over. Our readers will find some further particulars of her pro- 
gress among our extracts. The Parisian Journals bave sent their reporters 
to chronicle her proceedings. 

We have given some particulars of a religious outbreak that has taken 
place at Leipsic in which several persons were killed by the fire of the mi 
liary. For some time past the German Catholics have shown their impa- 
tience of papal authority, but we did not suppose that discontent had pro- 
ceeded so far. For the present, all riotous proceedings are checked, but the 
opinion prevails that the flame is ouly smothered for the moment, and that it 
will soon break forth again with redoubled fary. Some indeed goso far as to 
callthis manifestation a “Second Reformation,” and its leader, Father Ronge, 
ancther Luther. Time alone can develope the trath of these speculations. 
But even as it is, the affair at Leipsic fas created a profound sensation, both 
ou the continent and in Great Britain. 

The doings of Parliament during its recent session, we have given, extract- 
ed from the London Spectator, a liberal paper, but withal a tolerably im- 
partial one. 1t will be seen how little has really been done, notwith 
standing the session was one of the most arduous ever known. The 
numerous applications for railroads have occupied much of the time of the 
members in the Committee Rooms, as every application of that sort under. 
goes a rigid scrutiny by a committee appointed to examine it. That the 
country is fully alive to the vast importance ot these great arteries of com” 
munication is evident ; and the only apprehevsion entertained of their injuri- 
ous tendency, arises from their multiplicity If carried to excess, there will 
be a loss of capital corresponding with that excess, besides* the injury of 
needlessly cutting up the face of the country. These things, however, must 
be allowed to work out their own destiny, and if a railroad should not be 
profitable now it may be hereafter. We have had examples of this fact in 
the United States. 

In addition to the great benefit conferred on the country by these chan. 
nels of easy and rapid communication, the more recent discovery and appli- 
cation of the Magnetie Telegraph is, perhaps, of equal importance. For 
commercial business; for the transmission of government despatches ; 
for the rapid movement and concentration of troops in case of invasion—and 
for nearly al) the purposes of modern life, celerity in the conveyance of in- 
formation and individual locomotion, are of the highest importance. 
These two attributes now, exist in the most eminent degree, and their effects 
are of a character so stupendous as to baffle the present calculations of morta} 
man. The J'imes says, and truly, “The Telegraph conveys information, the 
Railroad the people.” We have copied an article from the same journal 
which we recommend to our readers; it will show that by the instrumen- 
tality of the two great modern discoveries named, the threats of French inva- 
sion are in a great degree disarmed of their terrors. 

The overland mail from India does not bring any intelligence of impor. 
tance relative to the British possessions. In the Punjaub the cholera bus 
broken out with intense severity; and the deaths at Lahore are said to 
amount to six hundred daily. This is truly a frightful scourge. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, the Governor-General, is devoting himself to internal improve- 
ment and to the social advancement of the people. A few years of peace 
will bring about changes of the most gigantic kind. 

The fears of a short crop in England are much diminished in consequence 
of the fine harvest weather that had set in a little previously to the sailing 
of the Great Western. From a careful perusal of the papers from the difter- 
ent parts of the kingdon, we should be inclined to hope that a fair average 
crop will be secured. The following is from a Liverpool paper of the last 


date s 
From the Liverpool Mail, Aug. 23. 

It aflords us unfeigned pleasure to announce that, nothwithstanding the 
gloom and rain of the last few days, there is still every prospect of a bounti- 
ful harvest. 

In the early partof the present week we began to entertain some serious ap 
prehensions furthe safety of the growingerops, The rain fell heavilyon Sun- 
day night, and almost without intermission until Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day and yesterday, the sun shone forth, and the winds were warm and dry- 
ing. Should the present siate of the weather continue, we hope yet to be 
favoured with an abundant harvest. 


MR. STEPHEN OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


We have to-day made some extracts relative to this gentleman, which can- 
not fail to be read with deep interest by every residentof the colouies. 
Mr. Stephen, it is we believe generally known, fills the post of Second Un- 
der-Secretary at the Colonial office, an appointment which is permanent— 
the incumbent not going out with any charge of Ministers. This fact it is 
proper to bear in mind, as it shows by what circumstance Mr. Stephen has 
60 long remained in his present position. Such a person being necessarily 
a fixture, gives the tone in a great degree to the acts of his department. 

The attack made by Mr. Roebuck on Mr. Stephen, will not surprise any 
one conversant with Colonial matters, for it has long been a matter of com- 
Plaint, we do not say how truly, that he exercises on many occasions a ma- 
ign influence on the colonies Undoubtedly he was a potent instrument in 
bringing about Negro emancipation; and although that might have been a 
just and necessary measure, we have always thoughtit hasty and ill-timed ; 
but the impatience of the Abolition party would brook no delay, and the 
measure was precipitated without regard toconsequences. The consequen. 
es are now apparent, in the depressed and impoverished condition of the 
West India Planters. Mr. Roebuck and others assume that Mr. Stephen 
being under the influence of the Abolitionists, he was impelled to hasten the 
consummation of an event, which if cautiously and judiciously managed, 
might have been efiected without very material injury to any party. 

But it must be always borne in mind that the talents, business habits, 
aptitude for official duties, and the possession of high moral worth of Mr. 
Stephen have always been admitted ; and it will be seen from our extracts 
that leading statesmen of different politics concur iu the same opinion. If, 





then, he errs in his public duties, he does so from the peculiar bent of his 
mind, or from the influences that are said to prevail over him. 

If it be admitted that Mr. Stephen, from the position he holds, is indispen- 

sable to the Colonial officer, aud no Colonial minister can do without him, 
jt almost fullows that he is, in effect, the Colonial minister himself, and that 
the policy of that office, for the last fitteen or twenty years, has been his 
policy, and not that of the chief secretaries. The conclusion being admitted, 
the next step is to consider whether the policy of the Colonial office has 
been good or bad. Opinions will, we dare say, differ on this point; but our 
readers are as competent to form them as we are. 
It will be recollected that Sir Francis Head, formerly Governor of Upper 
Canada, contended that Mr. Stephen did not possess the right frame of mind 
for the situation he held. Mr. S., it appears, on giving evidence before a 
Parliamentary C ommittee, expressed an opinion that a native born colonist 
could not feel a proper degree of loyalty to the Sovereign, and attachment 
to Great Britain. The truth of this averment we should most unhesitat~ 
ingly deny, for the simple reason that England has had a thousand and ten 
thousand proofs to the contrary. But be it so or not, it was contended by 
Sir Francis Head, that a person entertaining such opinions was not the right 
mau to be an adviser of the Colonial Secretary.ro m our own observations 
we should certainly infer that such opinions do prevail at the Colonial Office ; 
and we think that we had many proofs of it during and subsequent to the 
late rebellion in Canada. 

We have always thought there was a want of confidence in the loyalty of 
the people of the provinces ; that the Colonial Office was too ready to listen 
to groundless complaints, especially when made against the people in authori- 
ty ; that there was a foregone conclusion in the Downing street ethics, that 
the colonists were republican in feeling and sentiment, and auxious to throw 
off their dependence on their mother country. Hence those who have 
shown themselves, in the estimation of their fellow subjects, not over loyal, 
have been petted, while men of sterling loyalty have been treated with cold- 
ness and neglect. What could there be a stronger proof of this fatal policy, 
than for the Colonial Minister to listen to the slanders of such a person as 
Mackenzie, against Sir John Colborne, a Governor who had done so much 
for the colony ; whose private and moral worth were so conspicuous, and 
who drew about him from Great Britain, a class of settlers who did so much 
to save the Colony from the revolutionary schemes of the said Mackenzie ? 
Yet Sir John Colborne found it necessary to resignand leave his government, 
in consequence of this disloyal faction. Many such cases might be enumera- 
ted, but we leave them to be supplied by others. 

We may be wrong in our opinions in regard to the Colonial policy ; but 
we are well satisfied that if the home Government would dismiss from their 
minds the bug-bear that republicanism is endemic among the colonists— 
would repose full confidence in their loyalty, exercises the royal prero- 
gative, frequently but never offensively—and make a proper distinction be. 
tween those who seek reform merely, and those who are bent upon revolu- 
tion, the business would be much simplified, and the machinery work 
much more harmoniously. We are far from denying that disaffected men 
do exist, but we do contend that there is a strong substratum of loyalty 
among the people, and a firm and abiding desire to remain attached to 

England. 

We will not pursue this subject further to-day ; what we have said will 
probably iuduce others to think. The ice is now broken, and the good or 
bad policy of Mr. Stephen is a fair subject for discussion. 





MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

Nothing has occurred during the week to augment the prospect of war. 
However desirous many Mexicans may feel to resort to this extremity, 
we do not see that it cau take place at present, certainly not until the cabinet 
is formed and consolidated. We have no belief, aud never had, that the 
Mexicans were marching an army of 15,000 men to the Rio Grande. Such 
a force is not easily put in motion, and sent through a difficult country, espe- 
cially where the finances of such a country are low. 

In looking over some Texas papers we find the following. It is a sort 
of Post Office law, and was passed in June last. The Second Section noti- 
fies us that all that immense region of country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, the Gulf of Mexico and northerly line of the Republic, is to 
be converted into one county! Now considering that Texas asserts that 
her northern line includes Santa Fe and all the region this side of the moun- 
tains, a territory sufficient for two or three States, it must be admitted that 
Texan Counties are somewhat gigantic. That part of Mexico was never 
conquered by the Texans, nor has a Texan force ever entered it; but this 
act will enable her to say when the negotiations for boundary begin, that 
she has exercised jurisdiction there, although a post route may not be es- 
tablished for a quarter of a century. 

An Act to establish certain Mail routes therein named, and for other pur- 
poses. ; 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Republic of Texas, in Congress assembled, That a Mail-route shall be, and 
is, hereby established from Bexar, in the county of Bexar, to the town of 
Lorido, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, and from Corpus Christi, in the 
county of San Patricio, to Point Isabel, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all that part of the Republic lying 
between the “ Nueces” and the “ Rio Grande ” rivers, from the Gulf to the 
northerly line of the Republic, not now embraced within the defined limits 
of any county, be and is hereby added to the county of San Patricio, and 
that this Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved, June 24, 1845. 





The Great Britain has been spoken 21-2 days out, having run 475 
miles. We have great pleasure fn giving insertion to a letter from an Ameri- 
can Naval officer, who came out in the Great Britain, and who speaks in 
the highest terms of her power, safety, capabilities, &c. :— 

From the Boston Courieer. 

STEAMSHIP GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tremont House, Boston, Auausr 22, 1545. 

Torue Epiror or tat Courier: In reply to a paragraph that has just 
met the wriler’s eye, in the Boston Courier, and as a simple act of justice 
towards the Great Britain sieawship, permit a ‘nautical man,’ and a pas- 
senger on board, to state his views in relation to the recent trial trip across 
the Aulantic. The Great Britain leti the Mersey on the 26th July, steer, 
ing a course through the North Channel, along the Irish coast. ‘The {ol- 
lowing morning, while abreast the Giani’s Causeway, the wind set in fresh 
trom the Northward, and continued for the two succeeding days from West 
to North, with half a gale, and an ugly cross sea. During this time the 
writer passed much of his time in the engine room. 

The ship laboured easily—rolling notdeep, but quickly—steering with per- 
fect accuracy—the engines working with the ease and regularity of a chro- 
nometer watch, and making from nine to twelve revolutions per minute — 
During the worst of the blow, with the seas occasionally flying over the 
funnel, there was not the slightest perceptible jarring in the frame-work of 
the machinery, and but a trifling tremulousness, resulting from the screw- 
shaft and ap pome in the after part of the vessel. The performance of a 
steamer 1s, of course, very different from that of a sailing be Baye a latter 
passing over the water with less resistance than a vessel turce by the aid of 
steam; and persons unacquainted with both kinds of ships have fears from 
the heavy plunging ot steamers through a head sea. 

The writer has sailed in all classes of vessels of war, in two of the finest 
of our European packets, and in a French steata frigate of 550 horse pow- 
er, and is ut opinion that the Great Britain laboured less, and behaved as 
well under the circumstances, as is possible for a ship to do. There were 
maby reports circulated by malicious persons in Engiand to her prejudice, 
but the most serious anxiety entertained by nautical men was, from her 
extreme length and iron construction. It is, indeed, a matter of some nov~ 
elly, to those accustomed to frame-built ships, to kaow that there is but 
seven-eighths of an inch between them and the sea, as is the case with the 
Great Britain; but the strength and durability of one material over the other 
soon removes the impression. Considering, moreover, that instead of being 
built in sections, she is all in one mass, there is but little danger to be appre- 





hended from her breaking in half, as was anticipated. 





The passage was made in something less than fifteen days. Calculating 
the many disadvantages under which » & sailed,—proper cvals not arriving 
in due season, obliging them to take some hundreds of tons of an inferior 
quality—adverse winds from the time of leaving the Irish Channel antil 
reaching Long Island—thick fogs on the Banks, cmt other minor evils,—it 
would not have been surprising had she been some days longer. But from 
the moment the engines made their first revolution at Liverpool, there 
never was the necessity to stop them until reaching New York—a thing un- 
precedented in steam navigation, and the minimum run being 193 miles per 
day. Taking all things equal, to say nothing of the saving in wear and 
tear from unequal strain of engines of the screw over the le-wheelsys- 
tem, the writer believes that with the new screw under completion for 

pet Britain, she will beat any vessel under steam for fifteen days on the 

an. 


As regards the state of her cargo on arriving, the writer knows nothing 
whatever. A large quantity of merchandise was shipped the night before 
sailing, and i en | the hurried preparations for leaving, was hastily stowed 
below ; and the blow coming on so soon after, may be the reason for some 
portion of it not arriving in proper order. 

In conclusion, in regard to the trip of the Great Britain, the writer has no 
hesitation in pronouncing it eminently successful ; and it were needless to 
add, that her commander, Captain Hosken, 1s a thorough-bred gentleman 
and officer, with a perfect knowledge of his profession. U. S. 8S. 





The London Gazette of the 18th ult. announces the appointment of Major 
Greme, as Lt.-Governor of the Island of Tobagu, 

Mr. Waring, the newly appointed British Consul to Norfolk, together 
with Mrs. Waring, aud F. J. Cridland, Esq., Vice Consul for the same place, 
arrived in the Great Western. Mr. Waring succeeds that highly honourable 
and worthy man, Mr. Gray, who retires after a service of nearly thirty 
years. 

Mr. Wake, the newly appointed Consul for North and South Carolina, in 
the room of Mr. Ogilvie, also arrived in the Great Western. Mr. W. isac- 
companied by bis lady. — 

*," We have given another extract from the London Quarterly Review, 
on the state of Ireland ; it is of high and paramount importance. 





We regret to annoynce the death of the Honourable Judge Story of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which took place at Boston, on Wed- 
nesday last. He was one of the most distinguished men of this country, and 
his death will be universally lamented. He was in the 65th year of his age. 





Mr. F. W. Horncastle, of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, gave a musical 
entertainment at the Society Library, en Wednesday evening. Coming so 
soon after his predecessor, Henry Phillips, it would seem but natura!'to initi- 
tute a comparison between these talented and justly popular musicians. 
Both employ the same method in treating the subject, but as lecturer in il- 
lustrating national melody, we think Mr. Horncastle has decidedly the ad- 
vantage. Phillips is acknowledged the English Ballad Singer, whilst 
Horncastle from a long residence in the country, and the enthusiasm and in- 
defatigable research bestowed upon its legendary music, has identified him- 
self with Irish Melody. No country possesses a richer mine of legendary 
and superstitious lore than Ireland, the influence of which manifests itself 
in the character of her people, who are the very personification of emotion. 
Mr. Horncastle deserves much at the hands of the public, for the pains he 
hastaken, in securing the means of affording agreeable and instructive amuse- 
ment, by illustrating the melodies and traditions of that interesting country. 

In consequence of Mr. W. Horncastle having been confounded by many 
with a person of the same name attached to the theatre, it may be necessary 
to state that this gentleman was never on the stage. 





NEW WORKS. 

“ Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb.” —Second Series. These essays are 
written in an agreeable manner on popular subjects, and evince an insight 
into human nature, wherein truth and satire reacting on esch ether afford an 
additional zest during their perusal. They form No. XXIII of Wiley and 
Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 

“The Manof Fortune,” by Mrs. Gore, is published by E. Ferrett & Co. 
237 Broadway. 

“ Morrell’s American Shepherd.’’—Harper & Brothers publish the above 
work, under the authority and with the recommendation of the N.Y. State 
Agricultural Society ; it comprises a complete history of the Sheep, and also 
a prodigious account of valuable matter, highly important to the farmer, 
the agriculturist, cattle-fattener, wool-grower &c. To allsuch we strongly 
recommend it, as an invaluable manual ; it is neatly printed, and embellish- 
ed, price 75 cents. 

The same firm also issue “‘ The Bosom Friend,”’ a novel by the author of 
the ‘Gambler's Wife,’ &c. We have as yet only had time to dip into a page 
at random, but feel assured we shall return to its perusal without delay, a 
proof that it has some attractions above the legion ofits race. (Harpers are 
the publishers). 

“ Harpers’ Illuminated Bible,” and “ Wandering Jew,” have both been 
published this week ; the former of which is No. 33 and the latter 17. The 
embellishments of the Bible continue to retain their freshness, originality 
and brilliancy. 

The New York Medical Intelligencer.—Two numbers of this work are 
before us. They consist of a selection of the best cases, and of medical and 
surgical intelligence generally, from the British and European Constitutional 
medical works. The task of the editor appears to be very judiciously per- 
formed, for we find the subjects to be of the first importance and well se- 
lected. The style und getting up of the work is exceedingly beautiful. It 
consists of 16 pages of closely printed matter—is issued every alternate 
week, and sold at the low price of $2 per annum. The editor is Dr. D. Lg 
Meekleham, 770 Broadway, to whom communications must be addres- 
sed. 





THE DRAMA. 


Park Turatre.—There is certainly a new era arisen in theatrical affairs, 
The Park has been thronged nightly for two weeks past to witness the re- 
presentation of sterling old plays, which the audiences have enjoyed with 
an appreciative zest, that brings back to our remembrance the best days of 
the drama. 

The exquisite personations of Mrs. Kean, and the classical acting of her 
talented husband, have mainly contributed to produce this re-action in the 
public mind in favour of the legitimate drama ; but there are other causes 
which have assisted to insure this gratifying result. 

We have never before witnessed at the Park a continued series of plays, 
put upon the stage with that care and perfection, which has characterized 
the stage management during the Keans’ engagement. The casts of the 
pieces, also, have been most judicious and effective, barring a few minor ex- 
ceptions; und a truthfulness and fascinatioa have been thrown around the 
representations, which we do not remember ever before to have witnessed 
during our long attendance at the Park. We feel bound to acknowledge all 
this improvement on the part of the management. The public voice has 
long demanded this attention to the legitimate drama, and as Messrs. Simp- 
son and Barry have proved that they can “ advance with the age,” we con- 
fidently hope that we shall in future have no occasion for complaint in these 
matters. One material point in the stage management, however, is still de- 
fective ;—either pieces are not thoroughly rehearsed, or some of the actors 
in the establishment are most culpably negligent. Imperfect renderings of 
the text, and ‘* stage-waits,’’ must be abolished, or the present tide of pros 
perity cannot continue. ‘These are matters of positive “dollars and cents,” 
not only to the management, but to all concerned at the Park. Even stars 
will fail to draw, if the illusion of the scene is constantly to be marred by 
the neglect of subordinate actors—and the stock company will wholly fail 





in their attraction when left to their own resources. 
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Since our last notice, we have witnessed the representation of the Wonder, 
As You Like It, and Money; in all of these sterling comedies, the Keans 
have been enthusiastically received. The Wonder is aweak play, and ex- 
ceptiona'yle in its dialogue; the prominent characters, however, afford a 
great scope for fine acting. Mrs. Kean’s Violante is a charming persona- 
tion. The struggle between love and the duty she has vowed to her friend 
was given with all that truthfulness and delicacy, so peculiarly the charac 
teristic of this Lady’s acting. Her great scene in the fourth, where she 
triumphs over Felix, was oue of the richest bits of genuine comedy she 
has yet presented us with. Itdrew down vociferous applause. The Don 
Felix of Mr. Kean was graceful and spirited. From the strongly marked 
tragic cast of Mr. Kean’s acting, he is not perfectly at home in comedy. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Don preponderates over the Felix in 
his personation. It is, however, anatural and carefully rendered embodi- 
ment of the part. 

Bulwer’s brilliant satire of “‘ Money,’’ has been revived with great care ; 
and an admirable cast. Mr. Kean has added another laurel to his brow, in 
his personation of Alfred Evelyn; it will be classed with his Claude Mel- 
notte; it is a natural and truthful piece of acting throughout. The assumed hu- 
mility of the dependant—the cynical millionaire, playing upon the buttec- 
flies that hover round him in prosperity—the indignant rebukes to these 

‘holiday friends,’ when their hollow-heartedness is exposed, are all tangibie 

points in the character not to be mistaken—but to render these touches 
with truth and vigour, requires the most consummate artist. Mr. Kean 
proved himself equal to the task ; there was no ranting, no fustian, but all 
pointed, natural and effective. Mr. Kean excels in biting sarcasm and 
withering scorn; he inherits these peculiarities’ from his matchless father ; 
he is a better declaimer, too, than his father was, and this essential beauty 
in the actor was prominently conspicuous in Evelyn. Mrs, Kean gave an 
interest to the small part of Clara Douglas, altogether new to a New York 
audience; in the portrayal of woman's tenderness and devotion, Mrs. Kean 
is now unrivalled. In the last scene, where she confesses her love to Eve- 
lyn, ir his supposed rain, she wawactually great; we shall never forget her 
exquisite description of the miseries of genius, suffering under neglect and 
poverty: it touched chords in the human heart that were responded to 
by the audience, with continued peals of applause. The Comedy was ad- 
mirably cast throughout. Fisher’s Graves is well known as “ unique,” 
it approaches as nearly to perfection as anything we can conceive in comic 
acting ;—-nor is Mrs. Vernon, in Lady Franklin, a whit belind him. Bass 
made an admirable Sir Jolin Vesey; giving the double character with 
prominent effect. We should have preferred a more gentlemanly and sub- 
dued style in the Stout of Mr. Andrews; this gentleman is evidently an 
artist, but he has not yet acquired the éone of the Park Theatre. DeWalden 
overcharged Sir Frederick Blount, but the conception is a good one. De- 
Walden must be a genins ; he has, evidently, all the eccentricities of the tribe. 
Bland, who is becoming a great favourite, made a gentlemanly Lord Gloss. 
more; and Mr. Roberts converted the crafty Dudley Smooth into a most 
inane specimen of a walking gentleman. Mrs. Abbot looked Georgiana— 
we wish we could add that she acted it. 


We feel a species of gratitude to the Keans for restoring to us once more 
the delicious comedy of “ As You Like It.” This play is truly Shakspeari- 
an !—where the action is but subordinate to language—and all breathes a 
life-like picture of the olden time, ere the conventioualities of modern re. 
finement reduced the world to one monotonous railroad level of uniformity.— 
Who has not revelled in the lealy shades of Arden, to sympathise with those 
philosophical denizens of the forest—the melancholy Jaques—and the ban- 
ished Duke! Who has not in imagination heard the echoes ring with the 
buoyant laugh of the arch and witty Rosalind—or the sallies of that prince of 
jesters, Touchtone? We hailed them as old acquaintances, and felt that we» 
too, must once have sported with them in their forest haunts. 

Mrs. Kean’s Rosalind defies criticism—we mean as to conception and ex- 
ecution. And not its least beauty is—that it is imbued with a womanly lady- 
hike delicacy—that softens down all the exuberances of the author—even 
to the rigid standard of modern fastidiousness, without destroying the spirit 
of the character. We could occupy our limits with the numerous beauties 
this talented artist casts around the character of Rosalind. —How excellent 


is her embodiment in the opening scene—how delicate the delineation of 


“love at first sight !”—how ardent, yet how modest, isher perusal of Or- 
lando’s face—how beautifully touching her parting.—Nor is all this tact and 
delicacy lost sight of in the assumption of her male attire. No repulsive 
swaggering—merely the playfulness of the masked boy, or rather, the spirit- 
ed pranks of the arch and devoted woman. The Cuckoo song so artistical- 
ly warbled—and the Epilogue naive and bewitching—form as it were de- 
lightful episodes in the character—completing however the personation, and 
forming as a whole, a representation of surpassing excellence. 

The Jacques of Mr. Kean is perhaps the most classical part that he has 
played during the engagement. Itisa veritable embodiment of the ‘ Mel- 
ancholy Jacques.’ A)l is tinged with this characteristic. Even the ‘Seven 
Ages’ breathes Melancholy. It is a splendid reading of this celebrated pic- 
ture of mortality, at once original and striking. Mr Dyott’s Orlando did 
not make us forget the beautifully classic delineation of Charles Kemble, 
but it was rendered with great spirit and occasional feeling—particularly in 
the scenes with Adam. He mars the forest scene with the Duke, by being 
too quick and impulsive. There is a touching beauty iv the appeal in that 
scene, that requires the highest powers of the actor. Mr. Bland played the 
banished Duke with great dignity and effect; he is really a valuable addition 
to the stock company, reading Shakspeare like a scholar, and one imbued 
with a love of his author. We hail such actors now-a-days, for we happen 
to have some experience in knowing how much ‘the stage becomes the 
model, for our young professional men, and we therefore honour actors who 
do not form defective models. The House of Commons once suspended its 
rules in favour of permitting Garrick to remain in the House when the gal- 
lery was cleared, alleging as the cause, that they had all been indebted to 
his pure elocution on the stage, for preparing them for public life. A pow- 
erful illustration of the influence of the Drama, in matters of intellect and 
taste. 

We never remember to have seen Mr. Barry with greater pleasure, 
than in Old Adam; it was a truly artistic performance, and well merited the 
loud and repeated applause it received. 

Bass presented us with another of his excellent Shakspearian characters, 
in Touchstone. Itis not as strikingly rich and racy as his Dogberry, but it 
brings the quaint and witty jester palpably before us; we like it much, 
Fisher made the trifling part of William a feature. And Mrs. Vernon was 
the traditional stage Audrey to the minutest tittle; as Mrs. Vernon cannot 
embody the ‘ blowsy rustical’ physically, we wish that she had {departed 
from the usual stage delineation, and ventured on an original conception. 
Mrs. Abbot made an extremely picturesque and interesting Celia, and Miss 
Kate Horn was a lovely Shepherdess. 

Last evening Mr. and Mrs. Kean terminated their engagement, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Philadelphia, we hope, soon to return. 

On Monday next, the new operatic troupe appear in La Sonnambala, 
which is to be produced under the immediate supervision of Sig. Rophino 
Lacey. Of the prima donne, Miss Delcy, we hear the most favourable re- 
ports. And the tenor, Mr. Gardiner, brings also an established reputation 
Brough is to be the bass, and his return to the stage will doubtless be hailed 
by a host of friends. 

Bowery Taeatre.—The Legitimate drama is s'ill in the ascendant at 
this House, where J. R. Scott is the Kean or Macready of the day. We 
must give our unqualified approbation to the management, for the admirable 
emanner in which the businessis conducted at this season. Mr. Hamblin 
commences an engagement on Monday next. 
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Otympic Taeatre.—This popular establishment opens on Monday, with 
nearly all the old favourites, and a few new candidates for public favour.— 
Mitchell presents his patrons with a house entirely re-decorated, and we un- 
derstand that his repertoire of good things is filled to repletion. A brilliant 
season is before him—for his entertainments are distinctive in their charac. 
ter, and mustatt ract. 

NrsLo seems determined to close his campaign brilliantly. On Wednes- 
day a new grand Opera, ‘La Reine de Chypre,”’ was produced in a style 
of gorgeous magnificence, even surpassing “ La Juive,” and the next night 
a Vaudeville spectacle was given, of nearly equal beauty. ‘ Le Royaume 
des Femmes ou le monde a |’ euvres,” is the title of this new trifle, and cer- 
tainly it verifies its appellation. The Ladies are in the ascendant, and the 
rights of woman are fully carried out. It is altogether a delightful piece of 
humour and extravagance ; the military evolutions of the Female warriors, 
are executed with great precision, and the whole of the stage arrangements, 
are, as usual with the French 7'roupe—pertect 


Mr Maywoop.—We are happy to learn that the summer tour of this 
sterling actor, has been highly successful. He is now playing with his usual 
eclat at Albany. On the termination of this engagement, he proceeds to 
New Brunswick, where he is engaged for the whole round of his admirable 
delineations of Scottish character. There he will be surrounded by “ kin- 
dred spirits,” his countrymen who abound in that quarter, and who are ca- 
pable of appreciating the truth and spirit of his personation of the peculiari- 
ties and oddities of ‘‘ Auld Reekie ” 





*,* Mr.and Mrs. Skerrett have returned from Montreal, where their suc- 
cess was very gratifying. We have not heard if it be their intention to re- 
sume the management of the same Theatre next season. Both performers 
became great favourites with the Montreal public. 





OUR NEXT PLATE. 

In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made 
sume time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Nerson, 
It will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth One Guinea. 





PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—First appearance of Miss D’Elcy and Mr. Gardner in the Opera ot 
La Sonnambula ! 
Mr. Brough will alsoappear inthe same Opera. The whole Musical department unde: 
the direction of Mr. Rophino Lacy. 
The Operatic Troupe, will appear every evening in the week, in the Operas of 
La Sonnambula, Cinderella and Fra Diavoloe. 
SEVEN SLEEPERS, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. GEORGE LODER, 
HE BRILLIANT ORATORIO OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS, will be pertormed 
at the TABERNACLE, ON THURSDAY EVENING, September 16th. Commencing at 3 
o'clock. 
The Solo parts will be performed by the following Ladies and Gentlemen. 





Antipater, Pro-consulat Ephesus.........ccccecsseeeeesereseeeeee Mr, 8S, Pearson, 
ES MOU WORD ot thot akis ht 6406.60.60 30608900s 0008000608S 060 ...-Mrs. Strone, 
Martinus, Bishop at Ephesus,..........e:008 oes ‘usgenanseae ... Mr. S. P. Cheney, 
Malchus, D 4bnn05doesued 00563 dhedcen ees <b3e Hiedket yas 0806s CeS Mrs. E. Loder, 
Seraphion, =| ......- 00s cocccsccseccsccscocessccccccces seccsemmiss Cheney, 
Johannes, d SadudSeet sobs cess éondevsss soetseweveat Miss DeLuce, 
Constantine, - aaa ...Mr. J. Johnson, 
UE, — Fou ncceesacawscwesecvtdsecdbedescdses saseves seats Mr. 8S. O. Dyer, 
Marcianus, ieuen jnwes teeeteve sideetane Reaenessrriesbes ces ..Mr. R. Andrews, 
Maximianus | S6aecspucepesesséccenese 6. 6S0bA00NGSd vaceeeneds san Mr. D.S.B.Bennett. 


The Chorus of Shepherds—Chorus of Priests—Chorus of Warriors—and Chorus of the 
Ephesian People—will be sustained by about 150 performers selected with particular re- 
ference to their Musical qualifications. 

A powerful and effective OrncnesTRa has been engaged for tLe occasion. 

Tickets 50 Cents each, may be obtained at the stores of Firth & Ulall, No. 1 Franklir 
Square ; Atwill, 201 Broadway; Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway; F. Riley, 297 Broad- 
way; Firth, Hall & Pond, 259 Broadway; C. F. Nesbitt, cor. Wall & Water; at the 
door of the Tabernacle on the evening of the performance, or of H. Meiggs. 446 Broad- 
way. : 13 It. 


R. POWELL, M.D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON. 
tinnes to attend to Diseases or THE Eye, from3 to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘ Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eve are effectively removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ina few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—eutrance 
11-2 Warren street. $13 ly. 


OGs !—For sale a brood of ITALIAN GREY HOUNDS, the best in the United 

States; the price of which is $50 a pair, or, $30 dollars for adog pup. Lalso chal- 

lenge the whole of the United States, to procurea pair as good as their parents are from 
S100 to $500, W. MOORE. 
They can be seen by applying at 30th st., 5 doors east of Eighth Avenue. al3 3t. 

ME. GIBSON re-openec her BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, 8th September, current, at 21 Bond Street, New York. si3 3t* 








C—- AL HOTEL, Corner Main and Ohio Sts., BUFFALO.—This house has 

been got up on ascale which for style, comfort, and convenience is not surpassed by 
any Hotel in the city. The rooms are large and airy, Halls double the size of any in 
Buffalo, Furniture all new and of modern style. 

The best Omnibus westof New York wiil always be found at the Railroad Depot and 
Steamboat landings, to convey passengers to the house free of charge . 

aé St. ; J. M. FAULKNER, Proprietor. 


NGLO AMERICAN FREE CHURCH.—Divine Service, according to the rites and 
ad ceremonies of the Church, and with a view to the formation of an Anglo American 
Free Church, for the more immediate use and benefit of British Emigrants, will be held 
on Sunday next, the 7th., in the morning at 10} 0’clock, and in the afternoon at 34 o’clock, 
in the large and coimodious Room of the Minerva, No. 406 Broadway. ba 

SEATS FREE. ‘I'he attendance of persons interested in the success of the undertak- 
ing, as wellas of English residents and British emigrants, with their families, is hereby 
very earnestly requested. se pt. 6 


OHN NIYMMO, Agent for the New York ALBION, the OLD CoUNTRYMAN, and Cnam- 
BERS’ EpiNBURGH JOURNAL No, 8 hry Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
TERMS: 

The BDMOR.ciccccdscce svocteccscceves aWusaveeuass -» £1 10 0 per annum. 
The Old Countryman..... ° eoce O16 0 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.....-... ceetoecers eeee 0 76 do 
As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their ond rsto Mr 
Niurmoas soon as possible. " 
Subscriptionsalso receivedby Mess*s Smith & acd onell. King-street, Toronto. 











ECOVERY OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES. 

MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou 
who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer his servi- 
ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry established up- 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEAKS. 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience~ 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the fact that be has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that be 
has facilities for obtaining information in reference to Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &ce., &e. 


to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

Office, No. 1 New street, N- Y. ; residence7268 Jay street, Brooklyn. mv 24 


I IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Direcrors.—The Hononu able George 

Mofiatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esg., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Es “7 Charles Geddes, Esq., K H. Le- 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Young, Esq. " 

Secreiary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Kev. G. F. Simpson. M. A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Chace cal 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. . 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

Tne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £510, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of f ebruary. 

A Pupil entering the Sch 01 between theregular terms, will be charged for the H 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdavs. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. , 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
listributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con 
cuct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary 
abist sayy m 
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Montreal, September 21, 1844. 


Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete index | 





JOUN W. 8. HOWS,' 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Will resume his Classes for Private Pupis, on the Ist of Septembe t i ; 
dence, 476 Brooime-street. ‘ - ee ne hls real. 
a duu New York 26th August, 1845, 





DUCATION.—REYV. R. 'f. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. ; 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar. 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has beea Spar. 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and tne public, an institu. 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested,— 
The situation is pormare the most eligible which could have been selected for the pure 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. Ali the advantages of the best instruce 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-grouns. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year willcommence on the Ist of September, af. 
ter the summer vacation, The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
nlications will be received at any time. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders 350 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. dy 123m. 











UEEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 

tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 
of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 
veculiarly elegant and graceiul style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 
Roval Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

MIS3 8. ELLIS, Professor aud Peacher of Dauviug, fom London, having just arrived 
from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instrnetionin New York 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Bail Room Novelties. Also, the 
DeposTuresTt EXERCISES, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Royal Polka, and Polka Quadtilles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs to apprize those families who may hou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the Ist of September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cctillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England, 
and the certificate of M. Coalon, tirst Teacher in the Court Cireles. Private Lessons’ 
Schools and Families attended at their owu residences, it required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. asour 








HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re- 
_ceive,as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and eflective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as aprofession, or to the 
wequisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. ‘Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 16 Beekman street. a23 tf. 


N URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser. 
viceable during Pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green iuk. 
Sold by allrespectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
1. IT. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals an pete l 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit trom any part of 
the United Siates, Canada, the West Indies or South America. c a2. 








YO BE LET.— A most desirable opjortunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 
Wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, sitpated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hemilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, tor a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up. 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac: 
tory, adapted tor tour complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell. 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. ‘The water power is abundant and permanent, ai yrds upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening tor a merehant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
Toronto. a2 6m. 


H"! SE-KEE PING ARTICLES.—The subscribers ave daily receiving additions to 
J their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock 
in the United States. linporting direct from the foreign manufacturers and manutactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to ofier a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods ia the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
quality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire om, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly tree of expense in the city’ 
or Brooklyn. Patking done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of * 
a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


HH" SE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
Stock as one of the most complete aud select in the city. In addition to theit importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
estprice. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, W illow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, J ic. * 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free ot expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand, : ‘ 

Catalogues at the store. 
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WHITTE MORE & TORREY, 


| a} 19 4m 16 Maiten-Lane. 
Ri tare OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orricr, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 
mw Sheriff ofthe City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 


the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: F 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will acerve 
by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 
next. ; 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the proposed Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend. 
ing a Convention of the People of this State,’ passed May I, 1845. 

And also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judicial Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectfully, N. 8. BENTON, 


Secretary of State. 





- Suexiprys Orrice, New York, July 28th, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided tor. WM. JONES, Sieriif 
of the City and County of New York. 
te All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
a6 oc. a9 a LE. 7 
RITISH EMIGRANTS, who imay have arrived in this City, and find themselves in- 
volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ap- 
vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emigrant So- 
ciety,No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. S 


O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else 
. where, who would diseuncumber theinselves of their superfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREAKMS, &e., 
&c., b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price tor the same. 
. Hi. LEVETT, Oilice, No. 2 Wall-street, N. ¥. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their resideuce by appointinent. 
| i? All ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, willbe 
punctually attended to. P je28 ly 


I OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 

uated at Moose River, eight miles trom the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to the establishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they cone 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Dighy Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay oi Fundy. 

Besiles several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
| chinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Blacksmith shop. One Warehowse ce ntaining a 
| large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the a 

furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses each 
40 by 12) feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictan contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictau Falis,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. | 

The amouat of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per apnum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance ot ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
| above establishment offers one of the best sites to be (ound in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manutacture. . , 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offered for 
less than one third of that sum, an: upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to ¢ hai les W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Oflice, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London ; the Hon. Enos Collins 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

jy 19. 

MPVHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 








DOWNWARDS, { . LPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. | From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Cart. CoLCLEUGH, 


Every Monday and Thursday Kvening 
At Seven o’ Clock. 
SOVEREIGN.,........ CapT. SUTHERLAND , 
Every Tuesday and Friday Evertng, 
At One o’Ciock, P.M. it Seven o’ Clock. 
| PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capr. CoccLevuGa, | CITY OF TORONTO,...... Capt. Dick, 
| Every Wednesday and Saturday, | B/very Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
| At One o’Clock, P. M. - | At Seven o’ Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regular] 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Frida 
Darlington and Bond Head. is 
Parcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

N. B.—No freight received on beard after the second bell bas rung for sturt ng. ? 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods | by acci- 
fental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia - 

bility. Money parce!sat the risk of the owners thereof. 7 
Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845.  je@1 6m. 


Every Monday and Thurvday, 

Hiei oT At One o’ Clock, P. M. | 

CITY OF TORONTO...... --Capt. Dick, | 
Every Tuesday and Friday. 


it Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 


a 


, On their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
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